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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes. 


HOW TO DESCRIBE A BOOK.* 

Before taking up the subject where I left off in 
my last, I have a few remarks to make as to 
describing books. There can be little doubt that 
the only really satisfactory way to catalogue a 
book is to give the title in full. In former times, 
when nearly every title was a sort of table of 
contents, such a system was impossible; but in 
the pregent day it is more practicable, though not 


always desirable. Writers of pamphlets are espe- | 


aially addicted to giving a table of contents by 
way of title, so that they become long in an in- 
‘verse ratio to their importance. It will generally 
tbe found that the wider the subject treated of, 
the shorter is the title, for example—A History 
of Civilization. If we marrow the inquiry, the 
title-page expands as: A History of Civilization 
in England ; or a Dictionary of Authors—A Dic- 
Gonary of English Anonymous Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Books are either autonymous, that is, with the 
suthor’s name ; polyonymous, that is, with several 
‘sethors’ names ; pseudonymous, that is, with a 
fictitious name ; or anonymous, that is, without any 

8 name, 

Now it has long been a practice with certain 

bibliographers never to notice pseudonymous or 
» Benymous works, without at once apprising the 


* Continued from p. 8. 
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student of the fact by some sign. In my Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names I began to adopt the * 
prefixed to a title to indicate anonymity, and I 
now propose a — prefixed to the title to show the 
pseudonymous. 

It is, however, difficult to get readers to take 
the trouble to learn what signs mean ; and it may; 
therefore, be preferable in some cases to place 
the abbreviations (anon.) or (pseud.) at the be- 
ginning or end of the title. One or the other of 
these methods is necessary to the proper descrip- 
tion of an anonymous or pseudonymous work, in 
addition to what I have given in my former note; 
though what I there say as to publishers’ names 
applies with double force to anonymous works, 
If a work is published in London, but printed in 
the country, this fact should be stated, as the 
country town frequently gives a clue, and leads 
to the identification of the author. 

If the title is not given in full, two or three 
dots should indicate where there is any abbre- 
viation. 

Any additions to the title should be supplied 
in brackets {[ ], which will be found better than 
), as these are so frequently used 

y authors themselves. 

I have applied these rules in transcribing the 
list of Miss Seaman’s publications. If, however, 
our bibliographical publications are tested by such 
rules, they will with rare exceptions be found 
wanting. Unless certain rules are strictly ad- 
hered to, the student is sure to go wrong. The 
rules are simple, and only what common sense 
and experience dictate. No rules have yet been 
sande agreed upon, but most bibliographers 
have laid down some for their own guidance, and 
lamentable generally have been the results. ‘The 
rules for making the catalogue of the British 
Museum have, no doubt, done great good in the 
cause of accuracy. 

Probably the above will appear to some tri- 
vial matters: yet what thought and anxious con- 
sideration do most authors give to the titles of 
their works, before they finaily suit their fancy ; 
frequently, indeed, not being satisfied with them 
as sent forth to the world. How has the author 
considered whether he will.put his own name, or 
whether he will write under a fictitious name or 
his initials, or simply call himself “ A Gentleman,” 
or designate himself by the office he holds as “a 
Magistrate.” Then with what difficulty has he 
at last settled upon a publisher, and for what a 
number of reasons may he have done so; and yet 
some ruthless barbarian, who is totally ignorant 
of all the trouble that has been taken, and who 
knows nothing of the subject, cuts down our 
author's title without hesitation ; or perhaps, what 
is still more astonishing, an author himself, al- 
though he has given the matter so much thought, 
will sometimes on being asked send a list of his 
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in which he will leave out all the first words, | 
erroneously state the subject as in the book in- 
stead of as it appears on the title-page, omit to say 
when published—whether with his own name or 
not—and, finally and almost invariably, leave out 
the publisher’s name, which cost him so much 
pains to decide on. 





































printed is a matter worthy of consideration, and | 
which affects their readableness. In the titles | 
themselves capital letters are freely used: it is 
manifest that this is for the sake of ornament, 
and not for the sake of sense. No capitals should 
be employed in a bibliographical list, except 
to the first word and to proper names. 

X. Y. Z. has referred to me flatteringly, but I 
may show him how little I deserve this by de- 
claring that I do not know “ How to describe a 
Book” in the way that he refers to. Biblio- 
graphers, publishers, printers, and booksellers use 
the same terms; but each one may or may not 
describe a book of the same size, when respec- 
tively using the terms 12mo, 8vo, 4to, &c. &c. 
Elaborate explanations of ways of folding the paper, 
and water-marks will be found in several publi- 
cations, as well as on p. 122 of this volume; but I 
do not find persons who go by such signs always 
describe books of the same size in the same way, | 
neither do they enable one positively to tell the | 
size of the book described. 

Having made these few preliminary observa- 
tions, which I have shortened and condensed as 
much as possible, fearing that I have already been 
too long, I now proceed where I broke off in my 
first note, “ How to describe a Book.” 


wrote several works which are held in high 
estimation, and died of consumption on the 15 
September, 1829. The following are the only | 
publications we know of from her pen; but as 
she published without giving her name, there are | 
probably others unknown to us: — 

(1) *Remarks on the education of girls as at 
present conducted, especially with reference to | 
rivate tuition and the system of boarding schools | 
or young ladies. London (printed at Ryde), for | 
the Author, 1822: 12°: rv. 33. The authoress says 
that her father’s early death making her while | 
very young acquainted with the routine of teach- 
ing, was the cause of her publishing these re- 
marks. 

(2) — Little Lily, a moral tale for children, by 
a lady, author of Remarks, &c. Lond. J. Smith, 
1823: 8°: 115: 2/6. 


book, the second and subsequent editions of which 
were published with her name. 








works, in which not a single title shall be correct ; | 


How the words of the title-page are to be | 


This is the first edition of this excellent little | phus filius Hugonis de 


a e 
travels, Lond. Nelson, 1860,” has been published ; 
but it is a different work to the above. ; 

(3) Miss Maria Edgeworth’s tales compared 
with other works of fiction; to which is added 
advice for the selection, and a list of works most 
suitable for children; by the Author of Little 
Lily, &c. Lond. J. Smith, 1826 [1825], 18°: 
x1: 200: 3/. ? 

Though from the title-page this work would 
appear to be pseudonymous, it is not so, as the 
preface is signed by the authoress. In it she com- 
plains of her failing health, and expresses her 
great respect for her friend Miss Edgeworth’s 
writings. 

Here it will beeobserved that the first work is 
strictly anonymous ; that is to say, it has no name 
on the title-page, nor any name nor initials to the 
preface; and has in fact no clue whatever as to 
who is the author, as the reference to her in the 
imprint cannot be considered such. But from its 
being printed at Ryde for the author, though 


| published in London, it may be inferred that she 


resided at Ryde at the time. 

The second work is pseudonymous, as the sign — 
indicates. 

The third work would appear also by the title- 
page to be pseudonymous but for the want of the 
sign —, and in fact we find that it is autonymous, 


as the remarks we have just made show. 


OrpHar Hamst. 


WESTON-UNDER-LYZARD, CO. STAFFORD. 


This manor, at p. 104 of this volume, is inad- 


vertently placed in co. Salop, instead of in co. 

Seaman (Lucy), the daughter of a Captain in | Stafford; and in correcting the evident slip of the 
the Royal Navy, born at Ryde the 23 May, 1801, | pen which led to the error, it may be of interest 
to add somewhat regarding it, since it gave a 
ower ae to a family described by the gminent 


istorical biographer Edmund Lodge, Norroy King- 


| at-Arms, as being amongst the most ancient of 
the English gentry. 


The following details to the year 1632 are taken 


from public documents, &c., copies of which are 
given in full in the voluminous evidences attached 
to the elaborate pedigree of the Westons of Wes- 
ton-under-Lyzard, duly attested and sealed by 
| Sir William Segar, Garter King-at-Arms. 


This genealogy, it is well here to note, does 


not correspond in some —— particulars with 
that set forth in Harw 

shire (London, 1844), which would appear to have 
been taken from a careless transcript of the ori- 
| ginal, and which, in addition to being incorrect in 
| many other respects, altogether omits “ Ranul- 


's Erdeswick’s Stafford- 


giole tpé Stephani 
tegis,” the father of Hamo de Weston. ‘ 
he information regarding the manor since 


We observe that a book entitled “ Little Lily’s | A.D, 1632 is drawn from Burke’s Dormant and 
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Extinck Peerage, and from other sources which 
may be implicitly relied upon. 

Sir Hamo de Weston, Knt., temp. Henry IL., 
was the great-grandson of Reginald de Bailleul of 
Bailleul-en-Gouffern, near Argentan in Normandy, 
and Lord of Weston, Berton, Broton, and New- 
ton, in Staffordshire, and divers manors in other 
counties held of the king in capite, and under 
Roger de Montgomery, his wife’s uncle, a.p. 1086. 
Due record of these facts is to be found in Domes- 
day Book. Reginald was succeeded by his son 
Hugh, and Hugh by his son Ralph de Bolgiole 
vel Baliol, who held Weston, &c., in the reign of 
King Stephen. Sir Hamo, son of Ralph, is named 
in the Red Book of the Exchequer as holding 
lands in Shropshire under William Fitz-Alan, and 
he was Lord of Weston and Blymenhull, co. Staf- 
ford, down to the 11th of King John. 

It is not shown how and when the estate of 
Bailleul-en-Gouffern became alienated; but it is 
certain that its loss, about the reign of Stephen, 
led to the adoption by Hamo of the name of the 
principal possession in England as the family | 
patronymic. 

From Sir Hamo de Weston descended, amongst 
others of lesser note, the Westons of Westo, of | 
Rugeley, of Lichfield and of Weeford, co. Stafford ; | 
of Lane House, co. Dorset; of Boston, co. Lin- 
coln; of Sutton Place, co. Surrey ; and of Prested | 
Hall and of Skreens in Roxwell, co. Essex,— 
families which numbered amongst their members 
many knights, several of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (Knights Hospitallers); Sir William 
Weston being the prior when that order was sup- 
ressed in England by Henry VIII.; and the 

ls of Portland temp. Charles I. to James II. 

Sir John de Weston, Knt., Lord of Weston, 
Blymenhull, Newton, &c., temp. Edward II. and 
Edward III., was the son of Sir Hugh, who was 
the ee of the above-named Sir Hamo. 
Sir John was twice married. By his first wife, 
Isabella de Bromley, he was the father of Thomas, 
who succeeded him, and of five daughters, of whom 
Anna and Elizabeth, consequent on the death of 
Robert, only son of Thomas de Weston, succeeded 
their brother as co-heiresses. 

Sir John de Weston, by his second marriage 
with Isolda de Newton, had issue Robert de Wes- 
ton, the ancestor of the Westons of Rugeley; 
which becoming the main stem on the death of | 
Thomas de Weston above-named, threw off its 
ramifications in Staffordshire, but which itself 

@ extinct in this century on the death of 
ane Weston, who married Dr. John Heathfield 
Hickes of Gloucester—vitality alone remaining in | 
the direct male line in a junior branch of the 
family. Sir John de Weston held the important 
post of Constable of Bordeaux under Edward IIL, 
and died a.p. 1330. 

The ancient and very curious painted window 


in the church of Weston-under-Lyzard still re- 
presents him in chain mail and coif de fer, and 
wearing a surcoat, sable, on which is emblazoned 
an eagle displayed argent ; over all a label of three 
points, gules. His dame, Isabella de Bromley, 
is attired in whimple and cote-hardie, with a 
kirtle or loose flowing dress, displaying—Quarterly 
per fess indented, or and gules. Both knight and 
dame are in the attitude of prayer, facing inwards 
towards the centre compartment of the window, 
in which may still be traced the remains of the 
representation of St. Andrew, the patron saint. 
The legend beneath the kneeling figures is on 
the one side DNS JOHANNES, and on the other 
ISABELLA: and shields bearing the arms of Eng- 
land and of Warren, Earl of Surrey; Albini, Earl 
of Arundel ; Weston, Audley, and Bromley denote 
the alliances. A coloured engraving of the two 
lateral compartments of this window, with the 
figures of Sir John and his dame, is given in 
Dallaway’s Heraldry (Gloucester, 1793), facing 
», 109, 

In the chancel of the same church are cross- 
legged monumental effigies of Sir Hamo and of 
Sir Hugh de Weston, and several interesting 
memorials of the lords of the manor, from the 
Mittons to the Bridgemans, are to be found within 
its walls. 

We now return to the issue of Sir John de 
Weston by his first wife. Anna remained single, 
but her sister Elizabeth married as her third 
husband Adam de Peshall, and their son Sir Adam 
de Peshall, Knt., succeeded as Lord of Weston- 
under-Lyzard in right of his mother, 11 Richard IT. 

Margaret, daughter and heir of Sir Adam de 
Peshall, married Sir Richard Mitton, and their 
son William Mitton was possessed of the manor 
of Weston, 18 Henry VI. 

William Mitton, great-great grangson of the 
William above-named, died without issue; and 
his sister Jocosa, who married John Harpesfield 
of London, succeeded to the estate; her son, 
Edward Harpesfield, assuming the name of Mitton 
on becoming possessed of the manor. 

The grandson of this Edward was Edward 
Mitton of Weston, living in 1632, who married 
firstly Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Wes- 
ton of Lichfield—a direct descendant of Sir John 
de Weston above-mentioned by his second wife, 
Isolda de Newton. Edward Mitton had no issue 
by this marriage; but by his second wife, Cecilia, 
daughter of Sir John Skeffington, he had a sole 
daughter and heir, Elizabeth Mitton, who married 
Sir Thomas Wilbraham, and by him had three 
daughters, who became co-heiresses. Mary Wil- 


braham, the youngest daughter, married Richard 
Newport, second Earl of Bradford, and inherited 
her mother’s estates at Weston-under-Lyzard, &c. 
Several sons by this marriage—three of them suc- 
cessively Earls of Bradford—died without issue ; 
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and on the decease of Thomas, the youngest of 
them and the fifth Earl of Bradford, the title 
became extinct. Of the four daughters, Mary, the 
eldest, died unmarried ; Elizabeth married James 
Cocks, Esq., whose only son died young; Anne 
married Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Bart. ; and Diana 
became the wife of Algernon Coote, Earl of 
Mountrath. Sir Henry Bridgeman, eldest son of 
Sir Orlando, succeeded to Weston, and in 1794 
was created Baron Bradford. The manor is now 
held by his descendant Sir Orlando George Charles 
Bridgeman, the third Earl of Bradford of the 
second creation, H. H. 





BURIAL USAGES IN SCOTLAND. 


Dr. C. T. Ramace has afforded the readers of 
“N. & Q.” the (to many) high gratification of 
erusing the copy of an account showing the 
aed expenses of a Dumfriesshire laird in 1775 
(4" S, ix. 71); and the account which follows, 
earlier than the latter by thirty-seven years, is 
given by way of contrast thereto, being the ex- 
pense incurred at the burial of a Renfrewshire 
- rietor (not properly a laird, but a goodman, as 
e held under the Stewarts of Blackhall, his sub- 
ject-superiors), who owned two or three small 
farms at his death in April, 1738—one hundred 
and thirty-four years ago—the real rental of 
which, at the present time, may be from 1301. to 
180%. Although {married he had no descendants 
was survived by his wife, and succeeded by a 
nephew, John Caldwell of Lochside, the son of a 
sister Margaret, and in whose handwriting the 
account is :— 
“ William Stewart of Middelton’s Burial. An account 
of the expenses of W™ Stewart’s Funeral, who deceased 
April 26", 1738, and was buried Ap. 29% :— 


a a 
Imp. To Warners * ° . ; : 00 16 00 
Itt. To Michael Nasmith to writte letters + 00 12 00 
Itt. To expenses then at Lochwinnoch , . 00 06 00 
Itt. To Da. Me Quivan 10 pecks of flour - 10 00 00 
Itt. To 8 pound of Currants . ; . - 04 00 00 
Itt. To 17 pound of Butter . ° ‘ . 03 08 00 
Itt. To 4 pound of brown Suggare . - . OL 04 00 
Itt. To 2 pound of white Suggare . . . OL 04 00 
Itt. To 4 pound of white Carvie_ . ‘ . 00 07 06 
Itt.\To a Dizen of Eggs, & 3 pints of Ale . 00 07 00 
Itt. To the More-cloath { ° ° . 82 10 00 
Itt. To the poor, dealt in money . ‘ . 05 05 00 
Itt. To Wash-cloaths, and to ye relict . . 00 18 00 


Itt. To Strands for 6 gallons of eall, & 6 bear§ 10 00 00 





* The “warners” were those employed to warn or 
invite verbally to the burial. 

+ M. Nasmith was parish schoolmaster of Lochwin- 
noch, the letters being those used in inviting parties 
residing at a distance, or of higher rank. 

t “ More-cloath” for mort-cloth, generally of silk 
velvet, fringed and tasselled, covering the coffin when 
carried on band-spokes to the graveyard. 

“ Strands” a party (Robert Orr) receiving the name 
of his property. 





Itt. To 22 bottles of Wine. . . ° » 146100 
Itt. To 7 pints, on Chapin aqua-vite . - 06150 
Itt. To 19 Dizen pips, and 3 £ of tobacco* . 03 07 08 
Itt. To Rott Barbour for the Coffine . - 1200 
Itt. To make the Grave . ° . ‘ . 0 120 
Itt. To murning gloves for the widdow . 022080 
Itt. To Dt Cuming, drogs, & his pains . - 4000 

Suma 96 10 02 

EsPEDARB. 


SELDENUS “ DE DIIS SYRIS.” 


Among the meagre and blundering notes with 
which Dr. Parr was wont to deform the fly-leayes 
of his books, seems to have been the following 
(Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 386) in the learned and 
interesting work the title of which heads this 
note: — 

“ This book was not written by Selden.—§, P.” 

The treatise in question is well known to be 
the production of Selden, and I have never seen 
or heard its authorship disputed elsewhen or else- 
where. It first appeared in 1617, and was re- 
printed in Holland in 1627. A well-printed and 
correct edition (penes me) was issued by the 
Elzevirs at Leyden in 1629; and there are edi- 
tions from the press of Leipzig of 1662 and 1680. 
But I possess also and greatly esteem an edition, 


| which I do not find noticed by bibliographers, pub- 





lished at Amsterdam in 1681. This edition, as 
the title indicates, is — 

“ Juxta alteram Ipsius Autoris opera emendatiorem 
auctioremque omnium novissima, additamentis et Indi- 
cibus copiosissimis locupletata, opera M. Andree Beyeri.” 

The learned notes of this editor extend to 
nearly four hundred pages, and more than double 
the thickness of the volume. They are moreover 
full of curious matter in illustration of the sub- 
ject of the book, and indicate a large amount of 
learning. 

The question remains: Is there any foundation 
for, or what gave rise to, Parr’s note? Perhaps 
this may be answered by a remembrance of the 
fact, that there does exist a treatise which has 
been wrongfully ascribed to Selden. ‘This is the 
work of Alessandro Sardi, an Italian of Ferrara, 
entitled — 

“De Numis, Tractatus in quo antiqua Pecunia Re 
mana ac Greca metitur pretio ejus que nunc est in ast. 
Moguntia, 1579,” 4to. 

Of this treatise, which was included by Gravius 
in the eleventh volume of his Thesaurus, an edi- 
tion was published at London in 1675, in which 
the authorship was ascribed to Selden. It ap 
pears in Dr. Parr's Catalogue (p. 386) with this 
attribution ; and either the Doctor took down the 





* The number of pipes (228) may lead to a fair estimate 
of the number expected to attend the funeral, or of those 
invited. 
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wrong volume when he made his note, or (which 


is yet more probable) the editor of the Catalogue | 


js answerable for the error in arranging the titles 
for the press. Wrriiam Bates, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


BIRTHPLACE OF Mason tHE Porr.—A ridi- 
culous error is repeated in many common books 
of reference with respect to the living held by 
Mason’s father, who was vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hull. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 1815, 
xxi. 425 (following, it seems, Johnson and Chal- 
mers’s English Poets, 1810) ; Hartley Coleridge's 
Worthies of Yorkshire 
P- 397; Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, 1844, ii. 57 (and in the latest ed.); John- 
son's Lives of the British Poets, completed by W. 
Hazlitt, 1854, iii. 317; and Allibone’s Di tionary 
of English Literature, ii. (1870), p. 1238, all say 
that Mason was the son of the vicar of St. Trinity- 
hall (or St. Trinity) in(the East Riding of) York- 


shire. Ww. C. B. 
Hull. 
Booth MEMORIAL FORMERLY IN BREINTON 
Cuvrcu, co. Hererorp.—In the recent restora- 
tion of Breinton church a board was discovered 


on which, beneath the arms of Bvoth, the fol- 
lowing inscription was painted :— 

“In memory of y* vertuous Captgine Rudhall Booth, 
y* eldest son of Capt. Jehn Booth of Brainton and M* 
Katherine Booth his wife, who departed this life at Bar- 
wick-upon-Tweed in y® north of England , 
October, annoq. Domi 1685, 

“He was for some time (and to his death) Comander- 
in-cheife of the Holy Island, and had his Company of 
Foote there with him, reinforcing y* garison in y® Castle 
within it, and came from thence to Barwick gen (7 
=19) miles of it to visitt his fellow officers of ye Regiment 
he served, they living there then in garison that winter, 
fell sick there of a violent fever and died: he was a single 
person and a comly officer aged 24 yeares and fower 


y* 29 day of 


monthes, and lyes interred in the great church at the 
asent entering into the chancell. 

“ He allwayes lived a godly life (and soe well prepared 
43 not to feare to dye).” . 


The person commemorated in this quaint in- | 


scription belonged to a family settled in the six- 
teenth century at Breint n, by their 
Bishop Charles Booth, who died in 1535. A good 
pedigree of the family is given in Harl. MS. 2218. 
Cuarues J. Ropryson, 
Norton Canon, Hereford. 


“Certic” v. “ Kerric.”—One or two of your 
learned correspondents write this name “ Keltic.” 
In the name of all the nonpedantic members of 
society, that is, of about nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand, I strongly protest 
against the change. All the world has been ac- 
customed to the old spelling, so pray let Celts be 
Celts to the end of the chapter, and do not bring 


and Lancashire, 1832, | 


| cases to identify 


kinsman | 


j Albert 





to one’s thoughts the kilted sans culottes as the 
sole representatives of the Celtic race. 
S. M, 


Derects ry MARRIAGE Reeisters.—Will you 
permit me, through your columns, to call the 
attention of the clergy, who I believe are great 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” to what would bé a great 
improvement in what is generally the mode of 
registering marriages ? 

I have some experience in seeing how the entries 
are made, and observe with much regret that in 
most instances the ages of the parties are stated 
merely as “full.” So far, perhaps, the law is 
complied with; but I venture to point out the 
great advantage that would ensue from the actual 
ages being given. * At present, as shown by the 
register, the age may be twenty-one or seventy- 
one, or any intermediate or greater age. 

rhere is a tendency in families to continue 
names that have once been used, which often leads 
to there being two or more of the same name 
alive at once. Now I need not point out to you 
how often the right to property depends upon 
proof of marriage, and how difficult it sometimes 
is to obtain evidence of an identity which a state- 
ment of actual age in a marriage register book 
would go far to establish. Any practical solicitor 
will tell you how difficult it often is in “ pedigree ” 
parties with those named in 
registers. The entries in old books are appalling 
in their lack of information. In the books now 
in use there is a column for the “ages” of the 
parties, and if these were filled up according to 
the facts (as I venture to submit was the inten- 
tion of the legislature, otherwise the column ap- 
pears to me useless), we should be able to know 
pretty well who was the happy party; but when 
we are merely told that he was of “full age”’ we 
know not whether it is A. B. or his grandfather. 
I have thus called attention to what is often a 
serious evil and the source of great expense, and 
as its rem¢ dy is SO easy, I trust to see it adopted. 

Wee Gh 


Richmond, Surrey. 


THe LATE Mr. Atpert SMITH AND HIS LITE- 
RARY Gains.—In the Leisure Hour for March 9, 
Mr. John Timbs continues his “‘ Personal Recol- 
lections,” and says much concerning the late Mr. 
Smith. But Mr. Timbs is mistaken in 
supposing that The Pottleton Legacy appeared in 
Bentley's Miscellany, for it was published in 
monthly parts. The Story of Mont Blanc was not 
“ reprinted from Blackwood for private circulation 
only,” but was published by Bogue, in 1853, in 
one volume, with illustrations by Birket Foster. 
I think that a cheaper reissue of the work has 
lately appeared. Speaking of The Natural His- 
tory of the Gent, Mr. Timbs says that it “lay for 
six months incomplete at the printer’s; but the 





author, in addition to the copyright, was eventu- 
ally presented by the publisher with a hundred- 
pound bank note.” From a letter addressed to 
me by Albert Smith, and now before me, I make 
the following extract :— 

“TI got 101. for The Gent, but when it made such a hit, 
Bogue gave me 15/. more, and offered me 1002. for The 


Flirt, which I, of course, took. But then I had been | 


very idle in writing it, and it had been announced a long 
time, and so many orders sent in, that we knew it would 
be a great go. I had 30/.a number for The Pottleton 
Legacy, and 125/. for A Month at Constantinople, and the 
same for The Story of Mont Blane. I know I should 
have done much better with all these things if I had 
kept my copyrights,” &c. 

Perhaps, if Mr. Timbs reprints his Personal 
Recollections, he will like to make a note of the 
foregoing as being among “ Things not generally 
known.” CuTHBERT BEDE. 


*“Cuurcn Betts.— As Church Bells declines 
bell inscriptions and bell archwology, as being 
more suited to the pages of “ N. & Q.,” as an old 


friend in bell matters I have the pleasure to send | 


the legends on the bells at Waterford Cathedral : 
On the first, or treble — 
“Congrego Coetum. Hallelujah, 
J. K. fudit 1727.” 
On the second bell— 
“J. K. 1727. Excito Lentos, Hallelujah !” 
On the third bell— 
“J. K. faudit, A.p. 1727, 
Convoco Clerum.” 
On the fourth bell— 
“Simon Vashoun, Mayor ; Beverly Ussher, Edward 
2. Harrisson, Sheriffs, 
J. K. fudit 1727. Funera Ploro. Hallelujah.” 


On the fifth bell — 
“ Completed by the care 
of Alderman John Moor, Esq.; Mr. Pat Callan, 
executor.” 
On the tenor— 
“ These bells recast by order of the 
Rt. Rev. Thos. Milles, Lord Bish »p 
of Waterford and Lismore, out of a 
legacy left by Rob. Gibbon, A.M. 
Sabata Pango, Hallelujah. 
Joshua Kippling fudit, Anno Domini 
Mpccxxyt.” 
H. T. E. 





Queries. 
THE WORD “ PHYSICIAN.” 


In the able and exhaustive address by Dr. 
Rumsey (of Cheltenham), as President of the 
Public Medicine Section of the British Medical 
Association, at its meeting in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, August 1870, the following passage, inter- 


esting alike to the philologist, the historian, and 
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archeologist as to the medical scholar, occurs at 

p. 6:— 

“In promoting the cultivation of state medicine, and 
its proper application to the public service, we are, in 
fact, building upon the physical sciences as the founda- 

| tion of our work, just as medicine in general began to 
| comprehend them during the revival of learning in the 
Middle Ages. The nascent universities then claimed for 
medicine a wider and more philosophical meaning than 
| that of the healing art, and assigned it a place under 
physics. It was long after the fall of the Roman Empire 
that the higher order of medical practitioners became 
and were first called physicians. When Pliny the Elder 
wrote of Empedocles physicus, he did not mean medicus; 
the epithet ‘physicus’ then denoted a follower and ob- 
| server of nature, The words Physiker in Germany and 
physician in England do not appear, I think, until the 
thirteenth century ;* and they are perfectly distinct in 
original meaning from the Greek "latpés, and the Latin 
medicus : nor do | know that any other nation has em- 
ployed this designation of a professor of physics to mean 
a healer of the sick.¢ The Areis-physicus of Germany, I 
hardly need say, is the type of the state medical officer 
whom we are endeavouring to establish in England. 

“ Here, however, not only did the word physician come 
to mean simply a therapeutist, but a further and more 
| curious perversion of @ve1s took place, when the word 

physic came to be used for’ certain medicaments, of which 
perhaps the composition, perhaps the administration, 
could not always be reconciled with any known laws of 
physical science.” 

Now will any of the numerous medical or phi- 
| lological correspondents of. “ N. & Q.” oblige me 
| by indicating the earliest date when the use of the 

word physician, as a higher order of medical prac- 

titioner, was introduced and recognised ? 

“ Physick (pvouwsh, of ddais) is, in general, the science 
of all material beings, or whatever concerns the system 
of this visible world; though, in a more limited and im- 

| proper sense, it is applied to the science of medicine, the 
art of curing diseases, or medicines prepared for that 
purpose ” (vid. N. Bailey, iroréyos, in verb.) 

Cicero (De Nat. D., i. 30) uses physicus in its 
primary sense: “Non pudet igitur physicum, id 
est speculatorem venatoremque nature,” ete, (re- 
ferred to by Dr. Rumsey, supra); and there is 
another passage from the same authority, quoted 
in Littleton, which I cannot now verify, in which 
there is an evident segregation made between the 
two terms: “ Ut non solum physici, docent verum 

| etiam medici.” F. T. B. 

Brookthorpe. 


Earty Armorrat Brartves.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me what arms were borne 

| by, or have been attributed to, Sir Offry de Car- 
terett, circa temp. Hen. I.; Sir John Harrison of 


“* Chaucer's ‘ Doctour of Physike’ must have been 4 
graduate of some university.” 

“+ When the late Professor Whewell said—‘ Medicine 
in its original and comprehensive sense, as one of the 
great divisions of human culture, must be considered as 
taking in the whole of physical science,’—he probably 
referred to the revival rather than to the origin of 
medicine.” 
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Cumberland, Knt., temp. Hen. 1.; Sir William | from doadstool, common to the fungus tribe. A 
Berkley, Knt., circa 1150; Sir Ralph Cole of Staf- | Welsh name is bwyd y barcud, kite’s food. W. 


fordshire, Knt., temp. Richard L; Sir John West, 
temp. John, from whom descended the noble family 
of West Lord Delawar; Sir Baldwin Vere, circa 
temp, Edw. I.; Sir John Brown of Montague, 
Knt., circa temp. Edw. I.; Sir John Beauchamp 
of Lancashire, Knt., circa 1300; Sir John Harri- 
son of Cumberland, Knt., temp. Edw. LILI.; Sir 
Thomas Fawn, temp. Edw. III., from whom de- 
scended the Lords of Westmoreland ; and Sir John 
Allen of Suffolk, Knt., temp. Richard I], Any 
references to these personages will oblige. 
Frank RepE FOwke. 
South Kensington Museum. 


[ Replies to be sent direct to the Que rist. } 


Bett Canpiestick.—In a will made in the 
year 1552, a person leaves to his son, among other 
household goods, a “ bell candlestycke.” Was 
this a candlestick with a bell in the lower part 
that would ring if moved, or was it merely one 
with a widely flanged dish like a bell, to catch 
the melted tallow ? A. tH ¥. Ee 


Tue Bue Famiry.—I have not your General 
Index by me, so that I cannot ascertain what dis- 
cussion cropped up a while ago about the Bug 
Bible. Doubtless it was then remarked that the 
Celtic bwg was the ancestor of all our modern 
bugs, and suggested that the verse “thou shalt 
not be afraid of any bugges by night ” was the pro- 
bable christener of our friend Scarabeus. How far 
are bugbear, humbug, bogy, and its derivatives bogg/e, 
&c., referable to the same stock, and what are the 
dates of their birth? I should not have thought 
it worth while to write this, except for the pur- 
pose of noting the curious word barguist, a York- 
shire provincialism for a bogy, doubtless one of 
the many north-country coincidences with, High 
German forms. It is clear that the German baar- 
gerst is the exact equivalent of our bugbear. Is 
the latter a mere translation of the former, or are 
both relics of a common domestic superstition ? 

Lewis SERGEANT. 

“Catsup” on “Ketcnvup.”—Can anyone throw 
light on the name of ketchup or catsup? How 
far back can it be traced in our cookery-books, and 
what is the evidence of Webster’s suggestion, 
“probably of East Indian origin, because it was 
originally a kind of East Indian pickle ” ? 

It is mentioned as a foreign condiment by Swift, 

“ And for our home-bred British cheer, 
Botargo, catsup, and cavier.” 
Neither the name, however, nor the article itself 
seem to be known on the Continent except as an 
English import. It is remarkable that the mush- 
Toom (from Fr. MOUSsSETON ) , of which ketchup is 
made, never seems to have made part of the diet 
of our peasantry, and has not, as far as I am 
aware, any native name in the language, distinct 


| In our 1* §, i, 283, a correspondent, C. I. R., replying 
to a similar query, says, “An eminent Sanskrit scholar 
informs me that ‘kuck-hup’ is the Hindostanee word 
for turtle; it is to be found in the vocabulary attached 
to Gilchrist’s East India Guide (8vo, London, 1820). 
May not the name of the same take its origin from its 
use in preparing the turtle for the table ? In the Cuisinier 
Royal, par Viart (Paris, 1840), p. 75, it is mentioned 
among the “ petites sauces” as “ketchop, ou Soyac” ; 
and the receipt fur making it ends with “servez le avec 
le poisson.” 

As the Dutch are fond of this sauce with fish, perhaps 
some light upon the origin of the name may be obtained 
from Holland. | 


Joun Dunow or Dumow, CANoN oF EXETER. 
Archdeacon Cotton, in his Fusti Ecclesiae Hibernica, 
following Ware and Harris, tells us that “ John 
Dunow, or Dumow, LL.D., acanon of Exeter, was 
nominated, by the pope, Bishop of Limerick (in 
Ireland) on November 13, 1486.” He further states 
that “he was sent as ambassador to the court of 
Rome by King Henry VIL, and died in that city 
in the third year after his consecration, without 
having once visited his see.” Can any of your 
Devonshire readers, or any one acquainted with 
the archives or annals of Exeter, give me any in- 
formation regarding this dignitary? What was 
his real name ? Does such a family still exist in 
England, and if so, where? When was he canon 
of Exeter? or is anything known of his embassy 
to the court of Rome in the reign of Henry VII? 
I have never yet met any one, at least in Ireland, 
who could solve any one of the above queries. 

Asst Ep@EwortH.— 

“ Sneyd [ Edgeworth ] has received a very polite letter 
from the Marquis de Bouay, who is now ambassador at 
the court of Denmark. Mrs. O’Beirne and the bishop, 


| who like Mons. de Bouay so much, and who have not 





heard from him for such a length of time, will be de- 
lighted to hear of his emerging into light and life. What 
is more to our purpose is, that he says he can furnish 
Sneyd with some notes for the Abbe Edgeworth’s life, 
which he had once intended to write himself: he did put 
a short notice of his life into the foreign papers at Mittau. 
He says he never knew so perfect a human creature as the 
abbé.”—From A Memoir of Maria Edgeworth, 1867, in 
three vols. (not published), i. 300. 

Did Mr. Sneyd, son of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, ever publish a memoir of the chivalrous 
abbé ? NESCIO. 


Francis Ee1nton.—Can any of your numerous 
correspondents inform me of the birthplace of 
Francis Eginton, celebrated as a glass painter, 
who painted the window representing “ The Con- 
version of St. Paul,” in St. Paul’s church, Bir- 
mingham (after Benjamin West),—a window in 
Salisbury cathedral (after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
picture of “The Resurrection”), and who repaired 
“The Last Judgment” window (after Swartz) 
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now in the Ante Capel of the Magdalen College 
at Oxford ; also other works in stained glass, in 


various parts of the country? He also produced | 


“ polygraphs” at the “Soho Manufactory.” He 

was buried in Old Handsworth church, Stafford- 

shire (near Birmingham), and died March 25, 

1805, aged sixty-nine years. Any information in 

reference to his birthplace will oblige W. C. A. 
Birmingham. 


“Essays, DrvrnE AnD Morat,” by Bridgis 
Nanfan, Esq. London, 1680, 8vo. | Dedicated to 
William, Bishop of St. David's. I shall feel 
obliged by any information relative to the author 
of this curious work. J. W.: 

{The Nanfans were a very ancient family in Cornwall ; 
but subsequently settled at Birts-Marton, co. Worcester. 
The last le male of this family who possessed the 
estate was Bridgis Nanfan, Esq., the author of the Fssays, 
who died on June 4, 1704, aged eighty-two. He married 
Catherine, daughter and co-heir of Sir George Hastings, 
Kat., brother of Henry Earl of Huntingdon. She died 
on Dec. 8, 1702. A pedigree of the family is given in 
Nash's Worcestershire, ed. 1782, 1. 86. Consult also 
“N. & Q.” 284 §S. viii. 294, 357.] 

Heratpic.—Would some one of your readers 
kindly refer to Papworth’s Dictionary, and in- 
form me what states, orders, and families have 
borne Ar. a cross, gu., simply and without a dif- 
ference ? C. Cuatrock. 

Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire. 

{Adam, co. Lincoln. Bardenill or Bardeville, Middle- 
sex. Breyley. Durward, Scotland. Galaad. Genoa. 
Hartelow, Northumberland. Hartlow. Sire Michel de 
Harteclawe. Hertlaw, Northumberland. Lindefourd. 
Lyndeford. Lyndford. Musenburgh. Offield or Ofield. 
St. George, used by Charles I. impaling France, quar- 
tering England with Scotland and Ireland. Robert de 
Veer. Sr. John de Vere, Adington. Vere.—Papworth’s 
Dictionary of Coats of Arms, p. 604.) 

Tae Inrivence or Drer on Lire.—lIs it cer- 
tain that Cornaro the Venetian, who, having lived 
too fast till the age of forty, became amazingly 
abstemious, was a centenarian? He had a modern 
imitator, one Wood, a miller of Billericay, who 
from gluttony took to asceticism, and was reported 
in good health in 1771, being in his fifty-second 
year. Did he rival Cornaro in longevity ? Wood's 
pulsations were about forty-five a minute. Does 
not this slowness show that he was in a torpid 
state, living rather like a tortoise than a man ? 

MAKROCHEIR. 


Morreavutx.—I read that King Edward IV. of 
England had the Lord of Gruithuyse brought to the 
queen’s own withdrawing-room, when they played 
at “ Morteaulx.” What sort of game was that? 

P. A. L. 
[A game resembling bowls. } 

Pierre Oerer.—I have a saucer-shaped dish 
in pottery signed by Pierre Ogier, dated 1749, 
subject St. Peter. What pottery is this? Are 
any more pieces known and signed by the same? 


$$$. 


] 
The name is not to be found in Graesse’s new 
edition of Guide de I’ Amateur, &c. H. A. W, 


“Tue Present State oF Great Brrrar,”— 
I have the volume for 1711 of The Present State o 
Great Britain and Ireland, the compiler for whi 
is Guy Miege. It appears from the preface that 
there were six canna ingens of this compila- 
tion previous to that I have mentioned, whi 
however did not contain more than the state of 
England, that for 1711 containing for the first 
time Scotland and Ireland. I have also the volume 
for 1741 of The Present State of Great Britain, by 
John Chamberlayne, Esq.; and also that for 1755 
by him. These two were picked up by me at 
book-stalls in Edinburgh, where editions of other 
years may accidentally be found. They contain 
nothing regarding Ireland. It onpeem, from what 
is said in their title-pages, that Scotland had not 
at first been included in the publication. 

These States appear to me to be very full and 
accurate, and I cannot agree with a correspondent 
in “N. & Q.” 1*S. xi. 408, who com fains of 
their being defective. They may still be useful 
in cases of genealogy and others; and perhaps the 
editor, or some of your correspondents, may know 
how long Miege’s States continued to be published. 
How long also did Chamberlayne’s, and who was 
Chamberlayne himself? He calls himself Mr. 
John Chamberlayne. G. 

Edinburgh. 

[Guy Miege’s work was first entitled The New State 
of England under our Sovereiqn Queen Anne, 1703-1707. 
In 1711 it was changed to The Present State of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The eleventh edition, edited by 
Mr. Bolton, was published in 1748. Edward Chamber- 
layne edited a similar work from 1668 to 1708, which 
was continued by his son John, who died in 1723; his 
name, however, was retained on the title-page until the 
year 1755. For some account of the father and son se 
« N. & Q.” 24S, v. 456 ; ix. 486, and Kippis’s Bidgraphia 
Britannica, iii. 422. } 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.—What eminent lawyer 
compared the law to a“ crooked unlucky jungle?” 

ATTORNEY. 
“ Little streams in light and shadow, 
Flowing through the verdant meadow.” 


S. R. 

Genius, “a capacity for taking trouble.” Whose 
definition is this ? TRISTIS. 

[A similar definition oceurs in Dr. Johnson's Life of 
Cowley: “ The true genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some particular direc- 
tion.’ ] 

Wrtiam Secott, 1557.—During the restori- 
tion at the church of South Leigh, about eight 
miles from Oxford, a brass to the memory 
“ William Secoll, late of this parrisse of Sowlye, 

| who died 17 Aprylle, 1557,” has been discovered. 
| There are no records of any family of this name 
| having ever resided in the neighbourhood, but the 
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l 
mame is common (in various disguised forms) | 
amongst the poor in the neighbouring town of | 
Witney. There is, I believe, a Seacoal Lane in 
London, and it is possible that a London merchant | 
of that name may have lived at South Leigh and | 
have died there. The brass represents a middle- | 
aged layman in & gown trimmed with fur reaching | 
to the ankles. If any of your correspondents can | 
gend me any information as to this family I shall 
be much obliged. J. P. Eanwaker. 

Merton College, Oxford. 

Nassau Senior's “ BroGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.” 

“When we see the House of Lords led, as it scarcely 
ever was led before, by one whose nobility is as old as that 
of the De Veres, we are struck by the combination of | 
two sources of illustration, each of which, even alone, is 
very rare.’— Nassau Senior’s Biographical Sketches, 
p. 182, and Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1851. 


Who is the nobleman alluded to ? J.R. B. 


Sr Thomas Srantey oF GRANGEGORMAN.— 
Was he a cadet of the house of Derby? His daugh- 
ter and heir, Sarah Stanley, married Monck, 
Esq., and from that marriage the present Lord 
Monck is descended. I wish to discover the 
name and parentage of Miss Stanley’s mother ? 

, Y. S. M. 

SrurpDIvANT.—What is the derivation of the 
family name of Sturdivant? I have met with it 
in England as early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century. CoRNvUB. 

Weston-SUPER-MARE.— Why is it that this 
town is always named as if Mare was one syllable 
instead of two? It arises, I suppose, from the cor- 
rupt pronunciation of Latin which prevails in 
England, or else it may have originated in the 
French mer. I very well remember falling into 
the correct error of pronouncing the name Ma-re, 
aI passed up the Bristol Channel from Water- 
ford many years ago. Y. 8. M. 


Replies, 
ARMS OF PRINCE RUPERT. 
(4* S. ix. 38, 128.) 

They are distinctly to be seen on a letter now 
before me, dated Whitehall, August 28, 1672, 
written by Toby Holder, secretary to Rupert, and 
with the prince’s bold sign manual. It is ad- 
dressed to “‘ Sir Thomas Chichley, Knight, Master 
G*" of His M* Ordinance,” and relates to the | 
speedy expedition of two sloops of war, the Deed 
and the Tulip, and a brigantine. 

Allow me to send you a copy of this seal. The 
upper part, which is torn off, evidently bore the | 

crown. Underneath the order of the Garter | 

aad motto are the initials R. P. P. D. R.er.C. 
(Bupert, Prince Palatine, Duke Rhine and Cum- | 
.) Rupert, who had been dubbed Knight | 


of the Garter in 1643, was, on January 22, 1644, 
created by his uncle, Charles I., Earl of Holderness 


| and Duke of Cumberland. His elder brother, 


Charles Lodowig, was knighted of the Garter in 
1635 or 36. Did the other brother, Maurice, like- 
wise receive the order? Nepurire says, “ Rupert 


| was a ¢iird son”; but I find in a small volume 


printed in London for Thomas Malthus (1683), 
Historical Memoires of the Life and Death of that 
Wise and valiant Prince Rupert, that he was the 
second son of Frederic, Prince Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine, who, later, was crowned at Prague 
King of Bohemia. His sons by the Princess 


| Elizabeth, eldest daughter of King James I. and 


sister of King Charles I., were: 1. Charles Lodo- 
wig (or Ludwig), born Dec. 20,1617; 2. Rupert, 
or Robert, born Dec. 17, 1619; 3. Maurice, who 
died on the seas. 

On Prince Rupert's seal now before me, as 
NEPHRITE justly surmises, there is no Reichsapfel, 
which I find on a thaler of the year 1567, repre- 
senting on the obverse Duke Frederic in armour, 
full-face, bare-headed, short hair and long beard, 
holding a sword in one hand and the globe, sur- 


| mounted by a cross, in the other, with FRIDE. 


D.G.CO.PA.RHE.S.R.I. PRIN. (Prince of the 
Sacred Roman Empire) Et . Ba . pvx . (Elector, 
Duke of Bavaria.) On the reverse are three 
shields surmounted by a helmet, crested by a lion 
sitting (but not betweentwo horns). On the first 
escutcheon sable, a lion erect or, crowned gules, 
turned to the left, inwards (whereas, as NEPHRITE 
rightly observes, on the Bavarian coins of the 
present day, the lions are to the right). The 
second escutcheon, in the centre, has the Reichs- 
apfel; and the third, paiy, bendy, azure and 
argent, with HERR NACH DEINEM WILLEN. 1567. 

In Thane’s British Gallery of Historical Por- 
traits, with Autograph and Seals, is given, as the 
portrait of Rupert, one of the two beautiful heads, 
by Van Dyck (on the same canvas) in the Louvre 
Gallery, in Paris. It is not, however, the one in 
full face, with his hand holding the order of 
St. George, which is generally supposed to be 
Rupert. Both these heads, of noble appearance, 
have a much more gentle and mild expression 
than might be supposed on the faces of two such 
young Hotspurs as Rupert and Maurice. Nor 
does it correspond with the description of Prince 
Rupert in Anthony Hamilton’s J/émoires de Gram- 
mont :— 


“Tl étoit brave et vaillant jusqu’A la témérité. Son 
esprit étoit sujet & quelques travers, dont i] efit été bien 
faché de se corriger. 11 avoit le génie fécond en expé- 
rience de mathématiques et quelque talent pour la chymie. 
Poli jusqu’a l’exces quand occasion ne le demandoit pas, 
fier et méme brutal quand il étoit question de s_humaniser. 
Il étoit grand et n’avoit que trop mauvais air, Son visage 
étoit sec et dur, lors méme qu'il vouloit le radoucir; mais 
dans ses mauvaises humeurs, c’étoit une vraie physionomie 
de réprouvé.” 
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Much more like that is a small engraved por- 
trait of him I possess, below which is written, 
“The most illustrious Prince Rupert, Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine &c.” The portrait of him 


in Lodge, from Earl Craven's collection, is far | 


more pleasing. Pp, A. L. 
SHAKSPEARE: CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 
(4S. ix. 237.) 

Ben Jonson’s criticism of Shakspeare is well 
known, but it is the reverse of unfavourable. Its 
value may excuse its length:— 


“T remember the players have often mentioned it as 


an honour to Shakspeare, that in his writing —whatsoever | 


he penned—he never blotted out a line. 


thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity 
this, but for their ignorance who choose that circum- 
stance to commend their friend by wherein he most 
faulted ; and to justify mine own candour, for I loved 


the man, and I honour his memory on this side idolatry | 


as much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave no- 
tions, and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that 
facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should be 
stopped, sufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius 
His wit was in his own power: would the rule of it had 
been so too! Many times he fell into those things could not 
escape laughter, as when he said, in the person of Cesar, 
one speaking to him: ‘Cesar, thou dost me wrong,’ he 
replied: ‘Casar did never wrong but with just cause,’ 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed 
his vices with his virtues,” 


Here Ben is simply riding his hobby as a gram- 
marian, and casts no doit of blame of any other 


kind. Moreover he .bears witness to abundant | 


contemporary criticism of the most favourable 
kind. Shakspeare was esteemed at his due value 
in his own days; and it is not by comparing him 
with our corrupt dramatists that any Once a Week 
reviewer will make us discount the twentieth cen- 
tury fame of Foul Play and its gender. 

Lewis SERJEANT. 





Mr. Kennepy makes more astounding the 
astounding declaration of Once a Week. Any 
notice of the life of Shakespeare prefixed to any 
late edition of his works -will give ir A. K. infor- 
mation on this point of contemporary criticism. 
However, space may perhaps be found here for a 
few references. 

The passage in Greene’s Groatsworth of Witt 
(1592), quoted by H. A. K., must be supple- 
mented by an apology for the same in Chettle’s 

reface to his Kind-Harts Dreame (1592), where 

e speaks of S.’s “ facetious grace in writting, that 
= his art.” (Percy Soc. reprint, p. iv.) 
With these passages may be connected another 
in the third letter of Gabriel Harvey’s Foure Let- 
ters and Certaine Sonnets (1592), where it has been 
presumed S. is addressed. Moreover, a few years 


My answer hath | 
been, would he had blotted out a thousand! which they | 





' 
| 
| 


| 


backward, inGreene’s Menaphon (1587) and Nash’s 
Anatomie of Absurditie (1589), there are allusions 
which have been applied to 8. In all these pas- 
| sages, however (H. A. K.’s quotation included), 
S.’s name is not mentioned. 
1591. Spenser’s Teares of the Muses: Whether 
| the “ pleasant Willy ” of the Thalia is §S, is stil] 
| a matter of debate. 
| 1594. Willobie his'Avisa: S. is mentioned by 
| name. 
| 1594. Drayton's Matilda: 8. is probably re- 
ferred to. p 
| 1595. Spenser’s Colin Clouts Come Home Againe: 
The “ Action” here is generally identified with §, 
| 1596, Lodge’s Wits Miserie: Hamlet is quoted. 
| 1598. Francis Mere’s Paladis Tamia: Herein 
is by far the fullest contemporary criticism of §, 
| It is very eulogistic. H. A. K. will find it quoted 
| in most books of Shakespearian literature. 

1598. Richard Barnfield’s Encomion of Lady 
| Pecunia: S. is highly praised. 

1599. Weever’s Lpigrammes: An _ eulogistic 
| sonnet, “ Ad Gulielmum Shakespeare.” 

1603. Chettle’s Englandes Mourning Garment ; 
| S. is unmistakeably addressed as “the silver- 
tongued Melicert.” 

1603. In a Ballad on the death of Q. Elizabeth, 
S. is saluted as “ brave Shakespeare” (Collier's 
Shakespeare, 1. exciv. note, ed. 1844.) 

1603. Davis (of Hereford)’s Microcosmos: 8. is 
| presumably referred to. 
| 1605 (circa). Ratseis Ghost: S. is presumably 
maligned. 

1606. The Return from Parnassus: This play 
is much older than the date of its publication 
(1606). In it S. is extolled in two passages, Act I. 
Se. 2, and Act IV. Sc. 3 (Hawkins’s English 
| Drama, vol. iii.) 

1611. Davis (of Hereford)’s Scourge of Folly: 
| S. is addressed as an actor rather than as a poet. 
| 1612. Thomas Heywood’s Apology for Actors: 
| 


| 


S. is referred to in a complimentary manner, in an 
address at the end of this treatise, (Shakespeare 
Soc. reprint. ) 

1612. Webster's White Devil: In an address 
prefixed we have “the right happy and copious 
industry of m. Shakespeare,” &c. 
| 1614. Thomas Freeman’s Robbe and a great 
| Caste: The ninety-second epigram is addr 
“To Master Wm. Shakspere.” 

1614. The Ghost of Richard III. by C. B.: 8. 
(undoubtedly) is praised in two stanzas. (Shake- 
speare Soc. reprint, p. 27.) , 

I do not pretend that the above list is at alla 
complete one, but it affords a tolerable sample of 
contemporary criticism on Shakespeare. 

Much might be added of the relations between 
S. and Jonson, but let it suffice to refer to the Pro- 
logue to Every Man in his Humour, and to the 
end of the address “To the Readers” prefixed to 
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Sejanus, which latter presumably points to S. The 
noble discriminating praise of him in the Dis- 
coveries (“ De Shakspeare nostrat” ) is also a most 
notable criticism. A pamphlet, Shakspere and 
Jonson: Dramatic versus Wit-Combats (J. Rus- 
gell Smith, 1864) may be profitably studic d with 
regard to the relations between 8. and his brother 
dramatists. 

The commendatory verses prefixed to the First 
Folio (1623) are still conte mporary ¢ riticism, and 
must be taken into account with other matter of 
like kind written in the generation that over- 
la ped S.’s death. 

imitation have any bearing on the case, there 
is evidence enough in Webster, Massinger, Hey- 
wood, and the rest, of the contemporary estimate 
of Shakespeare. Joun Appts, M.A. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


LORD-LIEUTENANT. 


(4" S. ix. 220, 249.) 


Lorp Lytretton did not mention any rule | 


according to which “ Lords-Lieutenants ” could 
be “strictly correct.” The analogy of English 
grammar is against it. I submit that there can 
be only one plural in any noun-phrase consisting 
of a substantive enlarged either by apposition or 


T 
4 


by attribution, and that the sign of this plural | 


belongs to the principal substantive; also, that 
when two substantives are in “ customary ” appo- 


sition (like Lord Justice), they must be regarded | 


as one compound word, and the plural suffix must 
go with the last. Thus man-servants and woman- 
servants, Lord Mayors and Lord Justices, are un- 
doubtedly correct. As to words like Lord Lieu- 
tenant, all we have to do is to determine whether 
Lieutenant is to be regarded as an adjective or a 
substantive. If the former, the proper plural 
would be Lords Lieutenant; for I do not see the 
force of comparing “les hommes marchans” on a 
point of English grammar. If the latter, the 
plural is Lord Lieutenants, which I believe to be 
the correct form. But we must not forget that 
legal, parliamentary, and official language stereo- 
types many forms which are either false or foreign. 
he very discussion in this case shows that the 
question is still an open one; and it is, therefore, 
our clear duty to appeal strictly to the rules of 
English grammar. Lewis SERGEANT. 





Of course, if this title be treated strictly as one 
compound word, its plural can only be Lord- 
Lieutenants: however, supposing it to consist of 
two distinct words, not made one by composition, 
the same plural, Lord Lieutenants, is still the 
only correct form; for in this case Lord is an 

ithet of the substantive Lieutenant, in order to 

lish the chief locum tenens of the sovereign 
from deputies, and not at all because this 
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officer must be a peer. In fact, at the present 
time, there are more than twenty counties in the 
United Kingdom in which the office is held by a* 
commoner. And it is for the same reason*—that 
Lord is only an epithet or attribute—that we say 
Lord Mayors, as C. J. observes. By the same rule 
we ought to say Lord Justices, instead of Lords 
Justices, as we have long been used to speak of 
the two Lord Chief Justices of their respective 
courts at Westminster. Apply it to similar phrases 
and its truth is evident: who would speak of two 
Masters Gunners, or three Deputies Quarter Mas- 
ters ? 

However, even supposing Lord to be the sub- 
stantive and Lieutenant the adjective, we should 
still use the same plural: for who but a pedant 
does not prefer Princess Royals and Court Mar- 
tials to Princesses Royal and Courts Martial. As 
for the French form Lords Lieutenants, Lieutenant, 
whether adjective or substantive, has become so 
thoroughly English, that the foreign s is in- 
tolerable. J. H. I. Oakey. 

Manchester. 

Hallam (Constitutional History of England) 
speaks of “Lords Lieutenant”: see also Whar- 
ton’s Law Lexicon (p. 553), “ Lords Lieutenant 
of Counties.” G. M. T. 


“N&GAVIT SE VIVUM SUB TERRAM ITURUM” 
(4 S. viii. 528.)—It was Nero who (according to 
Suetonius, Vita Neronis, c. 48) declined the ad- 
vice of his freedman to escape from assassins by 
hiding in a sand pit—“Ibi hortante eodem 
Phaonte, ut interim in specum arene concederet, 
negavit se vivum sub terram iturum.” 

UNEDA. 

Philade Iphia. 

“Tur Seurre’s Pew” (4" S. ix. 221.) —The 
poem respecting which Mr. SporrortH makes 
inquiry is by Jane Taylor, and will, if I mistake 
not, be found in The Contributions of Q. Q., vol. i. 
It will also be found in The Laurel, p. 106—an 
elegant volume, which, together with its pendant, 
The Lyre (2 vols, dSvo, 1841, Tilt «& Bogue), was 
edited and printed by my friend the late Alfred 
Allen of this town, and contains an extensive yet 
judicious selection of the most popular fugitive 
poetry of the nineteenth century. 

WItiram Bates. 

Birmingham. 

This poem is in a little book entitled Essays in 
Rhyme by Jane Taylor. G. W. TomMLInson. 

Hudderstield. 

Sone: “F yr, GAE RUB HER” (4 §, ix. 240.)— 
The English song to this tune, for which W. F. 
inquires, may be found in The Hive (vol. ii. 3rd 


* The key to the whole question is this rule, that in 
English the adjective takes no plural suffix. 
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edit., 1727, p. 62); and both Scotch and’ English 
versions are printed with the tune in Watts’s 
Musical Miscellany, vol. v. The English are in 
three stanzas of eight lines, beginning : — 

“ How can they taste of joys or grief, 

Who beauty’s power did never prove ? 
Love’s all our torment, our relief ; 

Our fate depends alone on love. 
Were I in heavy chains confin’d, 

Newra’s smileq would ease that state ; 
Nor wealth nor pow’r could bless my mind. 

Curs’d by her absence or her hate.” 

I have not-looked back for the author of these 
lines, nor for any earlier copy. 

There seems no sufficient ground for doubting 
“Fye, gae rub her” being Allan Ramsay’s, be- 
cause fifty years after Burns heard some one repeat 
his first four lines to eke out to the tune. A just 
ground would be, that some one should produce 
the first lines before Ramsay’s publication, or 
even the tune called by the name of his song. 
Ramsay claims it as his own, and does not include 
it among “ Old Songs with Additions,” for which 
he had a special mark in his Tea- Table Miscellany. 

Wu. CHAPPELL. 


Buriats in Garpens (4" S. viii. passim; ix. 
98) were not unfrequent in East Yorkshire during 
the last century ; but they were, I believe, entirely 
confined to members of the Society of Friends. 
It is quite the exception to find, in a conveyance 
of property by a Quaker, a reservation of a right 
of burial of the dead of the family; but the bones 
of the ancestors are sold withthe estate, and pass 
with the grant of the “ground and soil” thereof. 

E. S. W. 

“ Mary 1s Sonne” (4% S. ix. 220.)—The date 
of the brass in the south aisle of Hornsey church 
is stated by Haines, in his List of Monumental 
Brasses, to be about 1530; but there is, I believe, 
no date on the monument itself. John Skevington 
is represented as a small shrouded figure, appar- 
ently achild. Brasses of children in shrouds are 
found elsewhere. There is one in Southfleet 
church, Kent, about 1520; but it has unfortun- 
ately been decapitated. E. H. W. Dunxrn. 

Kidbrooke Park Road, S.E. 

Eyans or Eyanstone (4 §. ix. 219.)—This 
family was located at Enstone, Oxon. Several 
particulars are stated in E. Marshall's Account of 
Church Enstone, Parker, Oxford, 1868. In the 
epitaph on R. Eyans (p. 64, 1. 10), for “hune” 
cor. func. See also Jordan’s Parochial History of 
Enstone, p. 373, Oxford, 1857. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Staite on Srarrae (4" 8. viii. passim ; ix. 23, 
100.)—There have been given many explanations 
of this word. To my mind it is undoubtedly the 
same as the Islandic word stéd, genit. sédvar, or 
staSar, which in the west of Iceland is used for a 


‘ 









station for boats. It is derived from the yer 


| standa, to stand; pret. sté5, sup. stadit. 


Jon A. Hoanranéy, 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

TuHRowInG PotsHERDS ON Doors (4* §, jx, 
135.)—There is in Denmark a custom analogous 
to the Dorsetshire custom mentioned in “N.& Q” 
In the country villages the people collect all their 
broken pots and jars on New-year’s Eve and throw 
them on the doors of their neighbours, saying that 
they are breaking with the old year. This 
on throughout the night, and the greater the noise 
the better. Jon A, Hyattaniy, 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

Buriat 1x Woornen (4 S§, ix. 218.)\—The 
object of this law was to encourage the woollen 
trade in England. It is founded upon an Act of 
Parliament passéd in the reign of Charles II, 
(30 Car. IT. stat. 1, cap. 3, sect. 3), in which itis 
provided that — 
* No corpse shall be buried in anything other than what 
is made of sheep’s wool only, or be put into any coffin 
lined or faced with anything made of any materials bat 
sheep’s wool, on pain of 5/.” 

By the same Act it is provided that — 
“ Persons in holy orders, or their substitutes, shall k 
a register of all persons buried in their precincts, orm 
such common burial places as their parishioners are com- 
monly buried.” 
Within eight days after the interment an affidavit, 
under the hands and seals of two witnesses, was to 
be sworn before the clergyman, that the corpse 
was not buried contrary to the Act. In default of 
such aflidavit, the goods of the deceased person 
were forfeit to the crown. Long before this time, 
in the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
very stringent measures were taken for preventing 
the exportation of wool. The penalty of a con 
viction was the loss of the right hand. 

By the Act above-mentioned all persons wer 
prohibited from carrying wool within five miles 
of the sea-coast. I do not know the exact date of 
the repeal of the law, but I believe it was in the 
latter Pralf of the eighteenth century. 

: Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 

Your querist Harpric Morrayn will find the 
Act for Burial in Woollen (30 Car. II. cap. 3) 
repealed by 54 Geo. III. cap. 108, ¢.¢. in 815. 
The object of the old law is given in the title of 
the former Act, viz.: “the lessening the im- 
portation of linnen . . . and the encouragement of 
the woollen and paper manufactures of the king- 
dom.” The subject has been discussed in your 
First Series, where see specially vol. v. p. 542. 

. W. T. M 

Shinfield Grove, near Reading. 

Orterx or Tronporne (4* S. ix. 60, 142, 206) 
I believe that Lorp Lyrretton’s conjectum & 
correct. The ancient mansion, on the site @ 
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which the present house was erected, was distant 
only a few yards from that branch of the river 
Itchen which rises in Cheriton parish and flows 
through Tichborne Park. See Duthy’s Sketches of 
Hampshire for the engraving of the old house, 
taken from Tilburg’s picture of “The Dole.”’ As 
De-Broham is now Brougham, so De-Itchen- 
bourne may be identical with Tichbourne or Tich- 
borne. In Berry’s Hampshire Genealogies ( 1832 ), 
the Journal of the Archeological Society (vol. ii.), 
and Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist (vol. iv.), 
information respecting this old family and their 
residence, visited by King James I., may be seen. 
Cur. CooxkE. 
“Smriy-SHarty” (4" S. ix. 217.)— 
“ There’s no delay, they ne’re stand shall I shall I, 
Hermogenes with Dallila doth dally.” 
(John Taylor, The Water Cormorant, &c. date 1622.) 
«,... 1 don’t stand shill I, shall I, then; if I say’t 
Til do’t.” 
(Congreve, The Way of the World, III. 15, date 1700.) 
Joun ADDIS. 
S.’s suggestion that this noun is nothing more 
than a corruption of “shall I, shall I,” carries 
one difficulty with it, viz., the change of “ shall I” 
into shilly. Shilly-shally does certainly mean 
wavering, hesitating, undecided, oblique, but in 
my mind the derivation given by Thomson in his 
Hiymons is the true one. He says it is from the 
« Gothic skialg, skelg, corresponding with cxoddds. 
See Shail,” under which word he says that it means 
oblique, crooked, indirect; Swed. skelg, Belg. 
sched; Teut. schiel, cxeddds. The word skue also 
is of the same kind, meaning oblique, indirect; 
Gothic, ska, skar; Swed. skef; Dan. skiev ; Teut. 
schief,, scheich $ Belg. scheef ; Scot. skew s Welsh, 
ogo. ; ‘im « 
“Hear! near!” (4* S, ix. 200, 229.)—Lorp 
Lrrretton’s view is confirmed by the old catch— 
“ Mr. Speaker, tho’ tis late 
I rise to lengthen the debate— 
Order! order! hear him! 
Hear him! 
Sir, I shall name you if you stir— 
Order! Order! Pray support the Chair.” 
W. G. 
“ Proud of his ‘hear hims!’ proud too of his vote, 
And lost virginity of oratory.” 
Don Juan, canto xiii. stanza 91. 
W. J. Bernwarp Sirs. 
Mautner (4 S. ix. 95, 167, 207): Eastern 
Courtizs Provincratisms. —The following ex- 
ttact from the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, 
MD., of Norwich, the author of the Religio Medici, 


and that quaint book Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; or, | 


Enquiries into very many received Tenets and com- 


monly presumed Truths, may amuse readers who 


are interested in words peculiar to East Anglia :— 
“It were not impossible to make an original reduction 


of many words of no general reception in England, but 


' touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


| Paxwax. 








of common use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East-Angle 
counties: as Bawnd, Bunny, Thurck, Enemis, Matchly, 
Sammodithee, Mawther, Kedge, Seele, Straft, Clever, 
Dere, Nicked, Stingy, Noneare, Teft, Thepes, Gosgood, 
Kamp, Sibrit, Tangast, Sap, Cothish, Thokish, Bide-owe, 
Of these, and of some others of no easy ori- 
ginals, when time will permit, the resolution shall be 
attempted ; which to effect, the Danish language, new 
and more ancient, may prove of good advantage: which 
nation remained here fifty years upon agreement, and 
have left mgny families in it, and the language of these 
parts had surely been more commixed and perplex, if the 
fleet of Hugo de Bones had not been cast away, whereon 
threescore thousand souldiers, out of Britany and Flanders, 
were to be wafted over, and were by King John’s appoint- 
ment to have a settled habitation in the counties of Nor- 
Solk and Suffolk.”—Tract the VIII. On Languages, par- 
ticularly the Saxon, folio, 1686, p. 48. 
his passage has been transcribed from the 
advertisement or preface to The Horkey, a bal- 
lad descriptive of harvest festivities by Robert 
Bloomfield, rich in East Anglian provincialisms, 
and, like all his effusions, true to nature—“ One 
He 
was as a poet to the Eastern Counties what Con- 
stable was to them as their painter; and his Muse 
delighted in the simple and common objects of 
agricultural life and scenery. As John Keble 
sings :— 
“ Give true hearts but earth and sky, 

And some flowers to bloom and die: 

Homely scenes, and simple views, 

Lowly thoughts may best infuse.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


rhe word mauther is certainly a difficulty, and 
though mentioned in Bailey’s Dictionary, its deri- 
vation is avoided. In “N. & Q.” 1* 8. ix. 601, 
F. C. H. says maukin is connected with mal for 
Moll or Mary, “as if peculiar to Norfolk and 
Suffolk,” on the authority of Forby ( Vocabulary 
of East Anglia), Can mauther be connected with 
maukin (which may be a diminutive) and mall? 
This is cnly a humble suggestion of which I 
cannot be certain. H. S. Sxrpton. 


3URNS AND Kesie (4 S§S,. ix. 158.) —The 
thought referred to by Norvat CLiyne does not 
appear to me to be so recondite as to make its 
first utterance a matter of much importance as to 
the claim of originality; but it may gratify your 
correspondent to be referred to a passage in the 
Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, who wrote some 
two centuries before Burns. He will find it in 
the fourth stanza of the third book :— 
“ Cosi di naviganti,” &c. 
. el uno all’ altroeil mostra 


. intanto oblia 
La noja e il mal della passata via 


Or, as Fairfax has it— 
** As when a troop of jolly sailors row,” &c. &c., 
“ And each to other show the land in haste, 
Forgetting quite their pains and perils past.” 
By the way, from the turn of the expression, 
and the allusion to the “ billows,” it is probable 
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that Keble had Tasso in his recollection rather 
than Burns. S. R. 


Masor Jonn Wane, circa 1651 (4™ S. ix. 119.) 
If ANTIQUARIAN, who writes in the above number, 
has a genealogical account of the Wade family, 
will he oblige me with his address? J. E. F. A, 

27, Walbrook, E.C, 


Seretvs (4 S, ix. 221.)—This person was evi- 


dently the famous patriarch of Cozistantinople, | 


who, together with Pope Honorius and others, was 
condemned and anathematized by the serth general 
council, or the third general council held at Con- 
stantinople, not at Rome, as a favourer of the mo- 
nothelite heresy.* He “is said to have been a 
Syrian, and connected with the Jacobite sect 
( Theophatres, 274, edit. Paris)."" There was no 
general council held at Rome in the year 681, but 
a provincial council was held there in the year 
679 under Pope Agatho, “de rebus Britannice 
Ecclesia, in basilica Salvatoris hostis Constanti- 
niane nuncupate.” (Harduin, iii. 1038, fol. Paris, 
1714.) 

This Sergius is not to be confounded with the 
individual who is said to have assisted Mahomet 
in composing the Koran. The latter was “a 
monk and an Armenian by nation, who lived at the 
same time, who, being got out of his monastery 
to engage himself in the errors of the Arians and 
Nestorians, travelled into Arabia, where he became 
acquainted with Mahomet.” (Collier’s Dictionary, 
sub voce, fol. 1701.) I find no account of “ the 
manner of his death,” or whether he had any- 
thing to do with “ the founder of the Bohira mer- 
cantile tribes of Surat.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


HvseErt DE Bureau, temp. Joun (4" S. ix. 219.) 
According to a genealogy in my possession, certi- 


fied by Sir Wm. Betham, Ulster King-at-Arms, | 


Hubert de Burgh, Chief Justiciary of England, 
was the eldest son of Hubert de Burgh or de 
Burgr, who was great-great-grandson of Harlowe 
de Burgh or de Burgr, who married Arlotta, 


mother of William the Conqueror. William Fitz- | 


Adelm de Burgho, the second Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, was younger brother to Hubert, the 
father of the justiciary. He (Fitz-Adelm) mar- 
ried, firstly, Julia, daughter of Robert Doisnell ; 
and secondly, Anna, daughter of Donnell Moe 
O’Brien of Thomond. By his wife Julia he had 
Richard de Burgh the elder, Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland 1227, Lord of Connaught, who married 
Una O'Connor, daughter of Hugh O’Connor, King 
of Connaught. Hvpert Jonn ve Bereu. 

2, Warwick Terrace, Dublin. 

“ Waaca-WaaaGa” (4 S, ix, 215.)—The cor- 
rect pronunciation, according to colonial usage, is 
Wonga- Wonga. J. W. W. 


} 
* Harduini Concilia, tom. iii. act xviii. p. 1422, fol. | 


Paris, mpccxiy. 


| 


VeERRIO THE Parnter (4" §. ix, 6, 140.)—I 
think if your esteemed correspondent Mr. Bates 
had been aware of the valhsalil critical remarks 
upon the art of Verrio which will be found ig 
The Century of Painters, 1866, he would have 
included that work in the very interesting list 
which he noted for Dr. Ramace. Will you 
permit me to suggest it to him ? R. 8. A. 


Cuavucer’s KNowirpGe or Iranian (4* §, ix 
200.)—Chaucer’s obligations to Italian literature 
have been somewhat fully stated in an inaugural 
dissertation, by Dr. Alfons Kissner (Bonn, 1867),* 
Tyrwhitt’s and Warton’s services, in shewing 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with Italian sources, are 
acknowledged by Dr. Kissner, but since their time 
an opposite 7 has been taken by English eri- 
tics, whose dicta have reached their climax in 
Craik, according to whom Chaucer probably knew 
nothing of Italian literature but the name. In 
opposition to this summary judgment, Dr. Kissner, 
at the conclusion of his Dissertation, briefly states: 

“ As the result of our investigation it follows, Chaucer's 
knowledge of Italian poetfy is indisputable. Some imi- 
tations and borrowings we think have been proved, and 
others made probable. In the direct imitations the old 
poetical forms of the Middle Ages prevail; because the 
youthful poet had not yet collected the fruits of his 
Italian studies. The Italian influence, in its whole ex- 
tent, first appears in the Canterbury Tales; and from a 
comparison of this immortal creation with the works that 
preceded it, first appears, as Ebert remarks—to conclude 
with his words—‘ Chaucer is indebted for his ‘higher cal- 
ture, and along with it the full development of his poetical 
individuality, to his great Italian contemporaries.’” 

Joun Macray, 

Oxford. 


“Bonspert: Bonartra” (4% §. ix. 217.)— 


| Jamieson derives the bon in these two words dif- 


ferently. Bonspiel from Belg. bonne, a village (or 
from Su.-G. bonde, a countryman. So also bonde 
in modern Swedish and Danish) ; and spel, a play. 
The Swedish bondespelare is “ a fiddler.” Bonailla 
= Fr, ‘* Bon-allez.” Joun ADDIS. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Myranwy (4 §. ix. 138, 188, 225.) —Myvanwy, 
the ancient Welsh beauty, would probably have 
been born to blush unseen, only, like Beatrice, she 
was loved by a poet—one Hywel ap Einion 
Llygliw, who (says Owen's Cambrian Biography) 
“ composed a fine ode to her, which is printed in 
the Welsh Archaiology.” This Hywel flourished 
between A.D. 1350 and 1390. To the present day 
pedantic Welshmen occasionally call their daugh- 
ters by this name, generally with another before 
it for everyday use ! A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. . 

The “ famous ancient Welsh beauty ” to whom 
I alluded, was Myfanwy Vechan (or Vaughan), 8 


* Chaucer in seinen Beziehungen zur italienischen Lite- 
ratur, 
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descendant of Tudor Trevor (the founder of the 
sixteenth noble tribe, or Tribe of the Marches). 
She lived at Castell Dinas Bran, near Llangollen. 
Her beauty, grace, charity, &c. &c. are celebrated 
ina charming ode by the bard Howel ap Einion, 
written at the close of the fourteenth century. 
CyYMRo. 

Birmingham. 

Purrran Cuaners or Name (4 §. vii. viii. 

ssim.)—The following paragraph from, I think, 
the tract called The Character of a London Diurnal, 
Dec. 1644, seems to bear upon this subject : — 

«But the diurnal is weary of the arm of flesh, and now 
begins an hozanna to Cromwell, one that hath beat up 
his drums clean through the Old Testament: you may 
jearn the genealogy of our Saviour by the names in his 
regiment. The muster-master uses no other list than 
the first chapter of Matthew. With what face can they 
object to the king bringing in foreigners, when them- 
selves entertain such an army of Hebrews?” 

G. H. C. 

“Wnuycncotte or St. Jonn’s”: “THe For- 
ronate Youtn” (4** S. viii. 542; ix. 148, 206.) 
Your correspondent E. V. is right, and the author 
of Whychcotte wrong. The lady was not the 
“daughter of an earl, but of “ an esquire of large 
hereditary landed estates.” I affirm this upon the 
incontrovertible authority of near family connec- 
tion. She was the niece of Sir Robert Wilson’s’ 


(my uncle and father-in-law) brother's wife; and | 


it was Sir Robert Wilson who saved her from 
the distressing alliance. He suspected the pre- 
tension from the first. The youth talked largely 
of his estates in France, among other possessions ; 
and boasted of the excellence of the champagne 
produced there. Sir Robert at table, where the 


wine was to be tasted, desired the butler to bring | 


himacork. This he did privately. Sir Robert 
Wilson put it in his pocket; and when the party 
broke up, examined it with Mr. —. It was marked 
with the name of an eminent grower and mer- 
chant. From this first detection of falsehood the 
whole tissue of fraud was gradually unravelled. 
HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Ringmore. 


Jervis: Jarvis, etc. (4% S. viii. 539; ix. 100, 


207.)—Lord Byron says: — 
“ Besides, the prince is all forthe land-service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis.” 
Don Juan, canto i. stan. iv. lines 7, 8. 
J. Perry. 
Waltham Abbey. 


_Lexern or Harr rn Men anp Women (4" S. 
Vill. passim.)—In connection with this subject 
the following may be worth noting : — 

“Mrs. AsTLEY, a minor actress of much merit, wife of 
the old gentleman called Young Astley, had such luxu- 
nant hair, that she could stand upright and it covered 
her to her feet like a veil. She was very proud of these 

en locks, and a slight accident by fire having once 
befallen them, she resolved ever after to play in a wig. 


She used, therefore, to wind this immense quantity of 
| hair round her head, and put over it a capacious caxon, 
| The consequence of which was, that her head bore about 
| the same proportion to the rest of her figure that a 
| whale’s skull does to its body; and as she played most of 
| the heroines, the reader may judge of the effect.”— 
| “ Records of a Stage Veteran, No. 1v.,” the New Monthly 
| Mag., 1835, part i. p. 358. 
J. PERRY. 
Waltham Abbey. 

STAMP USED INSTEAD OF THE SIGN MANUAL OF 
Henry VIII. (4S, ix. 179, 228.)—To the best of 
| my recollection there are to be seen, in the library 
| of Eton College, two documents dating from the 

reign of Henry VIII. To the one is attached the 
king’s sign manual, and to the other is a fac- 
simile of the royal autograph, impressed evidently 
by a stamp. W. F. Titers. 

[Examples of stamps used instead of the sign manual 
are by no means so uncommon as our correspondents 
imagine. Many may be found amongst the Cottonian 
and Harleian MSS. at the British Museum.—Ep. ]} 


Erse (4° §. ix. 219.)—I should think there 
could be no doubt that this name came to us 
from Germany, and is the same as Elz, the town 
in Prussia. My own grandmother by my father’s 
side was Countess of Elz. The name is, k believe, 
occasionally found as a surname in Germany, 
especially in the Rhenish provinces ; and we have at 
this moment anew Biography of Lord Byron trans- 
lated from the German of Karl Elze. Why should 
not this name have been imported into England, 
like so many others, from Germany or Belgium ? 
A party, however, who seemed never to have 
heard the name, were once much diverted by my 
introducing it thus in the form of an enigma: — 

A man sat all alone at home, 
Snug in his elbow chair ; 
Though no one else was in the room, 
Still some one else was there. 
Give it up? Ans, The man’s name was Else. 
F. C. H. 
(Bearing the arms of Elz.) 

St. Wrvetr (4 S, ix. 221.)—This is certainly 
intended for St. Winwaloe, Abbot of Tauracum, 
illustrious for his sanctity in Britain, France, and 
Flanders. His relics are kept in St. Peter's Ab- 
bey at Ghent. His feast is on March 3, and he 
is usually mentioned in the old lines thus : — 

«“ First comes David, 
Then comes Chad, 
Then comes Winwaloe, 
Like one mad.” 
F. C. H. 

PiguttxE (4 §, ix. 220.)—I doubt much if this 
is the proper spelling of this word, which is com- 
mon enough in the Eastern Counties of England. 
Nor do I think Dr. Johnson correct in spelling it 
pickle, or pightel. He says that in some countries 
it is called a pingle. I prefer the spelling of 
Forby in his, Vocabulary of East Anglia, who 
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writes the word pitle or picle. Certainly this 
accords with the usual pronunciation. Mr. R. 
Hotzand says that, in Bedfordshire, this word 
means a small enclosure near a house. But in 
other parts it simply means a small piece of en- 
closed ground, and is as frequently found away 
from a house as near one. Forby’s derivation of 
the word from the Italian piccolo seems very 


plausible. F.C. H 


“ Picle, or Pightle, is a small parcel of land enclosed 
with a hedge ; alittle close; the common people, in some 
parts of England, call it a Pingle.”—Blount’s Law Dic- 
tronary. 

E. V. 


Britannicvs, 1ms OrntHoeRrapny (1* §S, 3°¢ 8, 
passim. )— 

“ Brittanus, | Secuti sumus scripturam libroruam manu- 
scriptorum. Sciunt autem eruditi ita ferme scribi hoc 
nomen in antiquis codicibus. Baluzii Note in Marium 
Mercatorem,” p. 441. Cfr. Bede’s Eeel.. Hist., cap, xii. 
§ 28, quoted in “ N. & Q.” 2°¢ 8, ix. 428. 


SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


“ Arrep” (4 S. ix. 172 
“emendation ” (!), as he calls it, is most palpably, 
nay, ludjcrously wrong; whilst the “editorial 
remark,’ which he thinks he has emended, is just 
as palpably right. To “air” does mean, as Wor- 
cester says, “ to expose to the air”; and the mean- 
ing of “to dry,” which it also has, is merely a 
secondary meaning, and*has been deduced from an 
observation of the fact that exposure to air will, as 
a rule and unless the air itself is overcharged with 
moisture, “dry” clothes or other things that are 
exposed to it.” J.Cx. R. would not have written 
his note if he had compared the equivalents of 





“to air” in other languages. The Fr. aérer, which | 


is indubitably derived from the Lat. aér, is used 
in the sense of “airing” a room, “ airing” 








| longer form. 


228).—J. Cx. R.’s | 


and “aérating + bread and water or other liquids. | 


In Spanish, too, we find the verb airear ( = aérer) 
from aire (air); and in German again we have 
hiften, to air, from Luft, air. 

J. Cx. R.’s note, therefore, serves only to show 
how people will go out of the way to hunt for 
etymologies which are all the while under their 
nose, and are obvious to everybody but themselves. 

F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


* The air may, of course, be warm orcold. J. Cx. R. 
probably did not reflect that, when damp sheets or clothes 





Tae Seven Drats (4" S. viii. passim; ix, eM, 
145.)—The pillar which gave its name to this 
locality, which has been more than once men- 
tioned lately in “N. & Q.,” is referred to in the 
following “ Parody on Gray’s Elegy” in the Sping 
of the Public Journals, 1798 (p. 143): — 

“ One morn I miss’d him at the accustom’d place, 

The seven-faced pillar, and the favourite wall - 
Another came, nor vet saw his face : . 
The post, the crossings were deserted all,” 

Heratpic Hepernoe (4 S, ix. 38, 299)— 
I should be glad if J. J. M. would communicate 
with me direct respecting the Abrahalls,: I 
pose to insert their pedigree in my forthcoming 


| book on Herefordshire families, and have ob- 
| tained from various sources a good deal of in- 


formation about them. Would J. J. M. inform 
me upon what authority he writes “ Ingeston” 
as “Ingatestone”? I have seen it spelt Inxon 
(Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys), but never in any 
C. J. Rozrssoy, 

Norton Canon, Hereford. 

Tue Ostrich FEATHERS OF THE Prrvce op 
Wares (4% S. ix. 158, 221.)—Planché, it ap- 
pears, certainly uses the word “ bore” with re- 
spect to Thomas Mowbray’s alleged use of these 
feathers, and not “wore”; but I doubt whether 
Mr. Nicno1s’ interpretation of the rest of the 
passage is correct. I think he has been influenced, 
in reading it, by a preconceived belief that only 
one feather was at that time borne. This may be 
the fact, but is it expressed in the passage under 
discussion ? I think that if it related to modern 
people and times, and some other bearing—for 
instance, if it stood thus—“ the arrows are borne 
singly by not only Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, but 


jot by Mr. Robinson, who must have borne them by 
clothes, 


grant,” &c.—Mr. Nicnors might have understood 
it to mean, as I do, merely that the feathers were 
represented disjoinedly, and not in a group; for 
Planché does not begin by saying, as Mr. Nicwots 
does, “‘ the feather zs borne ” (after which singly 


| is unmeaning), nor does he add that Thomas 


Mowbray bore i¢, as Mr. Nicnots also, oddly, 
omits to do after altering feathers to feather. 
With respect to the use of the word “ plume” 


| to indicate one or several feathers, I must sadly 
| remark that undertakers do not, unfortunately, 


are put before the fire, it is still the warm dry air in the | 
immediate vicinity of the fire, which takes up the mois- | 


ture from, and so dries the sheets and the clothes. But 
cold dry air will answer the purpose equally well, though 
the process is less rapid, and in the country clothes 
which have been washed are commonly hung up in the 
open air. 

+ We have, therefore, made two verbs, “to air,” and 
“to a@rate,” from the same root, whilst the French have 
contented themselves with one. 


possess the privilege of invariably speaking good 
English, and cannot be allowed to settle a ques- 
tion of this sort, about which dictionary-makers 
differ. Mr. Nicots quotes Richardson's, and s0 
I will quote Webster's, the only one I have at 
hand. A plume, he says, is, “1. The feather of 
a bird ; particularly a large feather. 2. A feather 
worn as an ornament; particularly an ostrich’s 


| feather,”—a definition which seems calculated to 
| plunge me into a sort of Athanasian controversy 


with Mr. Nicwots as to whether three plume 
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a 
gre, or are not, actually one plume. Webster says 
moreover, that to plume is “ 4. To set as a plume; | 
to wt erect. 5. To adorn with feathers or plumes.” | 
Considering also the derivation of the word (as 
sven by Mr. Nicnots) its true meaning would | 
ar to be more respected by my use of it than | 
by his. T. E.S. 
Ancupisnor BiacksuRnNE (4" S. ix. 180, 226.) 
The Alumni Westmonasterienses (edition 1852), in 
its sketch given of the life of Archbishop Black- 
pburne, makes no mention at all of his having mar- 
ried—a rather unaccountable omission. He is | 
known to have been united to a sister of William | 
Talbot, Bishop of Salisbury. There was a Francis 
Blackburne, Archdeacon of Cleveland, who was 
born at Richmond in the county of York in 1705; 
put he does not appear to have been related to the 
archbishop. Francis Blackburne was the author of | 
The Confessional, and was suspected, with good 
reason, of holding deistical and Socinian doctrines. 
It is to be hoped when the long-expected second 
volume of The Lives of the Archbishops of York 
pears, Canon Raine, whose learning, research, 
and accuracy are proverbial, may have been able 
to throw some light on obscure portions of Black- 
burné’s history. “The jolly old Archbishop of 
York,” he was styled by Walpole, and his enemies 
said of him that “ he gained more hearts than 
souls,” in allusion to his great popularity. There 
was a tradition circulated that he had in early 
life been a buecaneer; and, according to the writer 
of his memoir in the Alumni Westmonasterienses — 


“This story was so prejudicial to his reputation, that he 
gave way for a time to the unpopularity which it occa- 
sioed, and resigned the subdeanery of Exeter in 1702, 
though he was reinstated in it July 27, 1704.” (Page 178.) 

Lord Byron too, in a note on his poem, The 
Corsair, quotes a lengthy extract from Noble's 
Continuation of Granger's Biographical Dictionary 
with reference to the same subject. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Hungate Street, Pickering. 


Worpsworrtn’s “ Prowrosr ” (4 S, ix. 197.) 
Surely there is the same similarity between the 
idea of Wordsworth and that in “ Life let us 
Cherish,” that there is between Macedon and 
Monmouth—a flower in both. 

In the latter we seek and find thorns, and do 
hot notice the flower :— ° 

“Sucht Dornen auf und findet sie 
Und lasst das Veilchen unbemerkt 
Das uns am Wege bluht.”’ 
Peter Bell sees the primrose and observes that 
it is yellow, and nothing more. Whereas to 


Wordsworth the flower “ gives thoughts which 
lie too deep for tears,” and “ flashes upon that 
lmward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” But 
the original idea is much older—“ Consider the 
lilies of the field.” 


W. G. 


Tae Queen at TempLE Bar (4*" S, ix. 240,) 
It has been distinctly stated thas, for some time 
previous to the Queen’s visit to the City, work- 
men were actively engaged in the preparation of 
locks and keys for Temple Bar. It was at first 
suggested that the keys should be presented to 
the Queen; but this was abandoned in con- 


| sequence of the delay in the completion of the 


keys, which are highly ornamented, weigh about 
nine pounds each, and are twenty-one inches long. 
The civic sword only was presented.” 

T. S. L. 

“Hanp or Grory” (4 §S, ix. 238.)—I have 
not at hand a copy of Grose’s Provincial Glossary, 
but from a quotation from his writings (what 
particular work is not stated) in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, ed. 1813, vol. ii. p. 583, it seems that 
the passage, only a part of which is extracted by 
your correspondent, does not profess to relate our 
English antiquary’s own experience. It is intro- 
duced as an account of “a foreign piece or super- 
stition firmly believed in many parts of France, 
Germany, and Spain.” It is in fact, as we are 
informed further on, a literal translation from a 
French work known as Les Secrets du petit Albert, 
12mo, Lion, 1751, p. 110. This superstition is 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in The Antiquary, 
chapter xvii. EpWARD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“Tur CLovup with THE Sitver Linine” (4 
S. ix. 239.)—This, perhaps as beautiful an ex- 
ample of what Horace calls callida junctura as is 
to be met with in any language, I have always 
taken to be original. In my reading, at all events, 
I do not remember to have come upon any passage 
which might be regarded as the source from which 
it is derived. Itis one of those happy thoughts 
which go directly to the heart; and as an image 
of the “lights and shades” of human life, is so 
simple and true to nature, that no wonder it has 
so early passed into a proverb. I think we need 
go no further for its authorship than Milton. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Ranz-pEs-VacueEs (4 §, ix. 220.)—Raynouard 
(Lex. Rom.) renders ranc, écueil, rocher (sercan 
rancx vals e tertres. Rambaud d’ Orange); and the 
Swiss are said to play this air whilst leading their 
cows to pasture on the mountains. TF étis (Encye. 
des Gens du Monde) says, “ l’expression Kuhreiten 
sienifie marche des vaches.”” Wachter renders 
the O.G. ranzen, “salire, coire, freq. a rennen, 





* See the Thanksgiving Number of The Graphic for a 
copious account of the civic ceremonies; also the Jl/us- 
trated News illustrations of the civie sword, &c. The 
Art Journal for April has made some comments on the 
City decorations in an article entitled “Art on the 
Thanksgiving Day.” The Queen’s visit and reception 
will justly claim a space in the future history of Eng- 
land’s greatness, 
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ejusd. significatus.” Dr. Webster says ranz des 
vaches is literally “ the round of the cows.” The 
most probable meaning of the term is found in 
Bridel, Gloss. patois de la Suisse Romande *, who 
renders ranz, “ marche, suite d’objets qui vont a la 
file, Celtic rank, G. rethen, méme signification. 
(Fribourg).” 

“ Ranz dei vatsche. C'est la marche des vaehes, chan- 
son alpestre, originaire de la Gruyére. Elle est im- 
rimée, avec la musique, une traduction et des notes, dans 
e Conservateur suisse, tome i. p. 425.” 





































Conf. the Romance arrenc, arenc, rang, ligne, 
arrangement. t. S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray’s Inn. 


~ 


Bishop Horne or Norwicu (4 S. ix. 241.) 
It is probable that Bishop Horne was a descendant 
of John Horne, a French refugee, who with his 
wife Margery tived at Nackhold, in the parish of 
Wye, co. Kent. He died there in 1621, leaving, 
according to a ‘pedigree in my possession, three 
sons and three daughters, whose descents ramified 
very extensively, as may be gathered from the 
fact that nine generations of descent are shown, 
and the roll is nearly five feet long, filled with 
closely written names embracing many of note in 
Kent. My great-grandmother, Sarah Horne, ap- 
pears in the sixth generation; and family tradi- 
tion has always handed down the saying that 
Bishop Horne was of this family. There are many 
male Snes not carried beyond a certain point, 
from which the bishop might have sprung; and 
if your correspondent is anxious to trace the 
matter, I will afford him any information I can. 
One'fact is noticeable—that amongst the rectors 
of Otham, about a century before the death of 
Samuel Horne, the bishop’s father, occurs the 
name of John Davis, who, in a foot-note, Hasted 
says, was also curate of Maidstone, and buried 
there. There was a John Davis, evidently of 
Puritanical leanings, ejected from Dover in 1661, 
and Sarah, daughter of the Sarah Horne before 
mentioned, became wife of the Rev. Benjamin 
Davis, late of Ashford in Kent. I should myself 
be glad to learn the parentage of Samuel Horne. 

NovavImLA. 

Gravesend. 


ABBEY OF Ramsey (4 S. ix. 241.)—A very 
full account of this splendid foundation—one of 
the largest of the Benedictine monasteries in Eng- 
land —will be found in Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
edit. sec. 1682, fol. pp. 231-242. It was founded 
in the year 969, by Alwyn, duke of the East 
Angles, at the instigation of Oswald, archbishop 








Dunstan, the famous archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, in conjunction with the aforesaid Oswald, 

















* See publications of Société d’ Histoire de la Suisse 
Romande, Lausanne, 1838, &c. 8vo. 















of York. Among its patrons and benefactors was | 


built the church dedicated to the Blessed Mary, 
to all holy virgins, and St. Benedict. Y 
Epmunp Tew, M.A, 

A list of the chartularies of Ramsey Abbey 
be seen in Sims’s Manual for the Genea 
p. 22. The minister’s accounts of Ramsey for 
32 Henry VIII. are printed in the Monasticon 
ed. 1846, vol. ii. p. 588. Epwarp Pracock, 


may 


Surnames (4% §. ix. 241.)—The “ suffix all in 
surnsall, Heptonstall, &c.,” is evidently only the 
fag-end of A.-S. steall, “place,” for the ultimats 
origin of which Mr. FEDERER must probably go 
back to the Sanskrit stha. Haigh is possibly A.-8, 
hage, hedge, and afterwards the place enclosed by 
a hedge. Lewis SERGEAnt, 


Baines is probably derived from some locality, 
village, farm, or river. There is a place called 
Kirkby-on-Bain, in Lincolnshire. 

Haigh = Hege, Anglo-Saxon; Hegh, Dutch; 
Haze, French; a hedge, fence, or enclosure. The 
name is wide-spread. Scottish antiquaries have 
invented a Pictish origin for the Haighs of Be- 
merside. A Peter de Haga seems to be the first 
man in their authenticated pedigree who probabl 
took his name from the pod oe 8 where he lived 

Wigglesworth, evidently topographical; the 
| ford of Wiggle. There is a place called Wighill 
in Yorkshire. 

Atkinson, the son of Atkin, a form of Arthur, 
as Watkinson is the son of Watkin, a form of 
Walter. K. P. D. E. 


“ Gentte” (4 S. ix. 200.)—It does not strike 
me that either Gentle or Gilliver, in the ballad 
alluded to, are names of flowers or plants. The 
third name, Rosemary, is a well-known herb, but 
its flower is very insignificant. The ballad runs 
thus :— 





“ There were three ladies playing at ball, 
Gilliver, Gentle, and Rosemary : 
There came three knights and looked over the wall,” &c, 
The three knights offer marriage to the three 
ladies, but are all rejected. I never saw Gilliver 
used for Gillyflower, nor have I ever met with & 
plant called Gentle. I believe then that of the 
three ladies, Rosemary is the only one with the 
name of a flower or plant. 
F. C. H. (Murithian.) 


. 
The “ Flower-Gentle,” a species of Amaranthus. 
| A. caudatus, A. hypochondriacus, or A. tricolor. 
’ YP ) 
° : James BRITTEN. 





| 
Tae Inventor or Luctrer Martcues (4" 8. 


| ix. 201.)—I never thought it admitted of any 
doubt that the name was given to these matches 
from their giving light; as the morning star 8 
called Lucifer from its ushering in the light of 
| day, “day’s harbinger.” When last year Mr. 
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Lowe brought on his infelicitous proposal for a 
tax on matches, the following impromptu was | 
suggested by the announcement :— 
« Lowe, full of fits and snatches, 
Would tax lucifer matches ; 
For ‘ Roguery,’ says the song, 
* Will come to light,’ ere long. 
“Far better Lowk, oppose 
The legalising those 
Deceased wife’s sister catches, 
Well called Lucifer matches.’ 


F. C. H. 


“Orp Baes ” (4° S, viii. passim ; ix. 84, 130, 
183.) —Mr. Bares’s story of Lord and Lady 
Eldon’s consultation about cutting the turkey in 
half (4 S. viii. 552) is not true. My mother was 
always on intimate terms with Lady Scott of 
Barly Court, near Reading, wife of Sir Wm. Scott | 
(Lord Eldon’s brother); and on one occasion, 
being on a visit to Early Court, Lady Scott pro- 

| to her the cutting of a turkey in half, as 
these two ladies expected to dine by themselves 
on that day. My mother laughed, and said it 
was & nes and new plan. The turkey was cut, 
but before it was put down to roast Sir Wm. 
Scott most unexpectedly drove up to the door. 
Lady Scott was alarmed, and asked my mother’s 
advice as to what could be done. My mother 
laughed and reccmmended her to sew it up again. 
I do not recollect whether Sir Wm. Scott ever 
was told of what had been done. Pr. C. 


very properly determined to confer a similar honour upon 
some distinguished Frenchman, the voice of Oxford was 
unanimous in favour of the author of the work before 
us; and those who read the Introductory Chapter, in 
which the translator furnishes us with a sketch of M. 
Taine’s life and career, and an outline of his manner of 
criticism, and comments upon his opinions and writings, 
will readily agree that Oxford could not have done better. 
Nor will a perusal of M. Taine’s Notes on England in- 
duce them to reconsider their verdict. And this is saying 
much for our author, remembering as we must that, how- 
ever fond people may be of repeating the oft-quoted 
couplet of Burns— 
“Q wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us "— 

their real wish is only to see themselves when in full 
dress and on their best behaviour. This wish they will 
not find gratified in the work before us; for though he 
looks at us with friendly eyes, M. Taine does not shut 
them to what he considers our faults or our shortcomings. 
Thus, while in a charming chapter on “ English Girls and 
Authoresses,” he speaks in the highest terms of the 
modesty, simplicity, good sense, health, and beauty, and 
other good qualities of our daughters, he does not hesi- 
tate to point out their want of judgment in the mysteries 
of the toilet, de. And what we have said of this chapter 


| applies to the whole book, which when read will be laid 


down with a feeling of the truth of his translator's judg- 
ment, that M. Taine is sympathetic without stooping to 
flattery, and candid without lapsing into discourtesy, 
In Quest of Coolies. By James L. A. Hope. With Iilus- 
trations. (H.S. King & Co.) 
As the Coolie question, now attracting so much atten- 
tion, is one which must come under the consideration of 
the legislature, this pleasant little volume, in which Mr. 


| Hope simply relates his own adventures in the South 


Paixtep MATTER coprep (4** S, viii. 480 ; ix. 19, 
127.)—I forward a translation of the printed Ger- 
man instructions I received with the paper :— 


Seas, is extremely well timed, as furnishing evidence at 
first hand as to the characteristics of the Coolie system, 
and showing clearly that it is one which only requires 


- ee i i rf int and | Proper management to prove beneficial alike to the Coolies 
__“ Instruction for Puscher’s copying-paper for print and | 414 their employers. There is a great amount of common 
lithography. Moisten one side, no matter which, of a | ..1.6 in what Mr. Hope says as to the efficacy of medicine 
sheet of the copying-paper, by gently rubbing it with a | 4. , pioneer of the more important work of the missionary. 
small sponge soaked in turpentine oil, until the paper ap- 
pears to be transparent. When, after a few seconds or The Apostolic Fathers. The Epistles of S. Clement, 
more of time, according as more or less turpentine oil is S. Ignatius, 8. Barnabas, 8, Polycarp ; together with 
used, the glossy spots on the smeared paper have disap- the Martyrdom of 8. Ignatius and 8S. ——- Trans- 
peared, lay the oiled side of the copying-paper on the | ated into English, with an Introductory Notice, bu 
original to be copied, the original itself being placed on a Charles H. Hoole, M.A., Seniog: Student of Christ 
theet of glass. Now hold the paper with the left hand, | Church, Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 
and rab with the bone rubber on the unoiled side of the 
‘pying paper vigorously and equally all over until all 
parts are @early printed off. Should anciently printed 
originals on glutinous paper not print off clearly enough 
this method, place these originals between two sheets 
blotting-paper soaked in turpentine oil, and lay them 
between two sheets of glass. After a short time these 
sriginals also will allow themselves to be clearly copied.” 
H, A. Sr. J. M. 


The writings of the Apostolic Fathers, as the writings 
of men who had either conversed with the Apostles, or 
had at any rate lived while the Apostolic traditions were 
still fresh, and personal recollections of Our Lord himself 
were hardly extinct, may be regarded as forming an 
Appendix to the Canonical Books of the New Testament ; 
and therefore, as might be expected, the view of our 
religion which they present is on the whole the same as 
that given in the New Testament. Though always a 
favourite subject of study with theological students, they 
have been too little regarded by ordinary readers. To 
many such the present translation, accompanied as it is 
by a very instructive Introduction by Mr. Hoole, will be 

| very acceptable. 


The Natural History of the Year. By the late Bernard 
B. Woodward, Librarian to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Notes on England. By H. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon, &e. | 
ed, with an Introductory Chapter, by W. F. | 

Rae, (Strahan & Co.) | Revised Edition. (Partridge & Co.) 
When the University of Oxford resolved to confer This prettily illustrated little volume, a legacy as it 
upon Dr, Dillinger the honorary degree of D.C.L., and | were to youthful readers, shows that its author, a genial} 
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kindly hearted man, well skilled as he was in Art and its | 
history, had a strong appreciation for the beauties of | 


nature, and a just value for the study of natural history. 


Messrs. LoncMANS announce, among other publica- 
tions of interest shortly to be issued by them, Baron 
Hiibner’s “ Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth,” translated 
by Mr. Hubert Jerningham; “The Pontificate of Pius 


the Ninth,” by J, F. Maguire, M.P.; “Three Centuries | 


of Modern History,” by Professor C. D. Yonge; a new 


edition of Lord Lytton’s “ Translation of Horace”; “A | 


Budget of Paradoxes,” by the late Professor De Morgan, 
reprinted from The Atheneum, with the author's addi- 
tions; and “ The Historical and Chronological Encyclo- 
_, commenced by the late B. B. Woodward, B.A., 
abrarian to the Queen, and completed by W. L. R. 
Cates, editor of “ The Dictionary of General Biography.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the follewing books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses | 
are given for that purpose :— 

Tue Lire ov Puaer Hassev.. With a Portrait. 
Maworns ov J.T. Sernes THY PAINTER. &v 1826 
A L&TTEeR TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON ON THE PRESENT STATS OF 


PUBLIC AFFAInS. 1768, 
Vox Smevatus. 1771 
REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EVIDENCE OF Mak. ALMON. 1807. 
J. Sontesxi Stewart—Reply to Aspersions in the “Quarterly Re- 

view,” No. 81. Blackwood. 

Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 
Maat (Hrer.), De TINTINNABULIS. I3mo. 
Booca (ANoe.), De CAMPANIS COMMENTARIUS. 4to. 
Wanted by Mr. M. Brooksbank, The Baily, Durham. 

Tyr my APoOcALYPs! Jonannts. Francfort, 1539. 
Portrait of the First Lord et. 
Prints by Stoop, Snyderhoof, P. Potter, and A. Ostade. 
Illuminated Manu+. ripts. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 

fackney, E. 
Prints wanted 
“Merry Wives.” after Peters. (The one Act III. Sc. 3 
* Fortune-Teller,” after Peters. 
“ Boar Hunt,” after Rubens, dedicated to Lord Milltown. 
Adiiress, with prices, to Capt. Turton, Larpool, Whitby 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


W. O. W.— We have, waiting the result of an inquiry, 
an article on the document to which you refer, which will 
detail its history. 

Screntiric Queries should be addressed to some of 
our purely scientific contemporaries, 

C. W. Hawxrxs (Southampton ).— The last threé Head- 
masters have been as follows :— Westminster: Dr. Good- 
enough, died Dean of Wells ; Dr. Williamson, died Vicar 
of Pershore ; Dr. Liddell, now Dean of Christ Church, 
Ozford. — Eton: Dr. Hawtrey, died Provost of Eton; 
Dr. Goodford, now Provost of Eton; Dr. Balston, now 
Fellow of Eton.—Charterhouse : Dr. Saunders, now Dean 
of Peterborough ; Dr. Elder, left in ill-health, and died 
shortly after; Dr. Elwyn, now Headmaster of St. Peter's 
School, York. 

Tyrro (Penzance.)—Anaphorism is applied to sentences 
which limit and distinguish clearly and concisely: a pre- 
cise, exact, sententious saying ; a sagacious maxim. An 
apophthegm is anything spoken out, shortly, clearly ; a 

ort and sententious speech or saying. 

W. Wricut.—Boyle’s Court Guide first appeared in 
1796.——Upper and Lower Thornhaugh Street, Bedford 

having become a disreputable locality, the names 








were changed into the present Alfred, Huntley, and 
Streets. I 

T. K. Tutty (Broughton).—The Spanish 

Ay de mi” has*been discussed in “N. & Q.” 4m 8 y 
51, 103. ; 

S. Retp (Clapton).— The celebrated song,“ Fa bloom. 
ing fair,” has been usually ascribed to Lord Cher, 
but there are very strong reasons for supposi: 

; y ! d ng that it wag 
written by Mr. Thomas Philips, a dramatic writer, 
died in March, 1738-9. a 

JONATHAN (Philadelphia).— The tawnt used y boys 
“Cowardly, cowardly, custard!” is supposed to it 
origin in the shaking, quivering motion of the co ‘ection 


| culled “custard.” In Microcosmos (1637 ), Act ILL, Taste 
| ing says, “ I have a sort of cowardly custards, born én the 
| city, but bred up at court, that quake for fear.” 


Jomn Sppson (Gravesend).— The adoption of the 


| horse-shoe as a sign was an invocation of good luck, or 


success ; and of course had a peculiar protective power 
against witches, as Gay expresses it— - 

“ The horse-shoe’s nail’d, each threshold’s guard,” 

Ww. Hi. P. (Belfast.)—Jn 1789 Dodsley published @ 
translation of Paul and Virginia under the title of Paul 
and Mary, for which the editor had no French authority, 

W. G, (York.)—The bird called the Liver is the 
Ibis (Ibis falcinellus). According to Montagu “the 
is adopted as a part of the arms of the town of Liverpool. 
This bird is termed a liver, from which that flourishing 
town derived its name, and is now standing on the Spot 
where the Pool was, on the verge of which the liver wm 
killed.” The arms of the town of Liverpool are, however, 
comparatively modern, and seem to have no reference ® 
the Ibis. The bird has been adopted in the arms of te 
Ear! of Liverpool.— Yarrell’s British Birds, edition 1854, 
ii. 605 ; “ N. & Q.” 24 §, ix. 90. 

Wa. Heyry Jenxrys (Climping)—The passage is 
Dallaway's West Sussex, “ He hath tythe herrings atiim 
time called Christe’s share,” we take to mean at 
time. Flue, in Bailey's Dictionary, is explained asa 
fishing-net. Ing, as a local termination, has been 
cussed in “ N, & Q.” 4% 8. v. 559; vi. 61, 120, 308, 48, 
509, 570; vii. 105. 

C. Cuatrock.—Another reply on “ Hotch-Pot” a @ 
type, and only waiting for insertion. It may render your 
present communication unnecessary, and this we will ag 
pose not hearing to the contrary. 

J. H. (Stirling.)—The subject is exhausted, and the 
exact reference to Punch has been given. 

M. V. and G. M. T.— Your replies have been anticipated: 
See Notices to Correspondents, p. 211 of the present volume. 

E. C. (and other Correspondents.)\—Our space willast 
admit of the insertion in extenso of “ The Squire's Paw.” 

W. Bates.— Your Edgeworth note has already appeared, 
See p- 188. 

J. H.C. A—Will you forward your name and addram 
to 8. Vosper-Thomas, Esq., New Borough, Wimborne? 
He wishes to place himself in direct communication with 
you, 

Errata.—4t §, ix. p. 247, col. i. line 7 from bottom, 


for “Tawa” read “Tana”; p. 266, col. ii. lines 23 and %, 
for “bit” read “ list.” : 


NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and addres 
the sender, not necessarily for publicati but asa @ ntee of 
faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule weean 


exception. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editer st the Office, 
43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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